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THE SURPLUS PROPERTY PROBLEM 
A Unit for This Week 


OU may remember seeing pictures of huge stockpiles of 

ammunition, machinery, food and other equipment stacked 
up in preparation for some important invasion, The caption 
under the photographs may have told you that all this maté- 
riel was necessary just to keep one division going for one 
week. Multiply this amount by the number of divisions over- 
seas and the number of weeks of war, and the figures are 
surely staggering. During hostilities, Uncle Sam was the big- 
gest buyer the world has ever known. He was also the world’s 
biggest manufacturer and employer. 

Now that the war is over, Uncle Sam has a new role: he 
is a super-salesman. Not all the material which he bought 
was used up or destroyed. Even more important than these 
goods are the factories which made them. How can the 
Government liquidate this wartime business without disrupt- 
ing our national economy? 


HOW TO GET READY 


Before assigning the article on surplus property for careful 
study, present the problem to your class as simply as you can. 
Don’t let your students sidetrack you into vague pipedreams 
about the jeeps they hope to drive, the walkie-talkies they 
expect to own. American ingenuity will find plenty of civilian 
uses for the goods Uncle Sam has to sell. The big problem is 
not what to sell, but how and to whom. 


DURING THE PERIOD 


Be sure you have the general outline of points to be dis- 
cussed clearly in your mind before the class starts. Here are 
some of the major questions: Many parts of the country, espe- 
cially. in the South and West, developed huge factories and 
industries during the war where formerly the industrial 
capacity was small. Should the Government sell these fac- 
tories to local concerns which would work in competition 
with the older Eastern firms, or should large existing corpora- 
tions be allowed to buy them, thus risking the danger of 
monopolistic control? 

Should the Government, which bought the goods and fac- 
tories with taxpayers’ money, try to salvage as much money 
as possible out of the sales, or should an effort be made to 
raise the nation’s standard of living by selling cheaply to 
those who otherwise could not afford to buy? This would cut 
government receipts, but would avoid competition with pri- 
vate sellers. 

These are big questions; be sure you allow plenty of time 
to discuss them. 
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Questions — Materials — Activities 


WORLD’S BIGGEST MERCHANT (p. 4) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. What special organizations and individuals will get a 
chance to buy consumer goods ahead of regular dealers? 

2. What various selling methods are used by the govern- 
ment in disposing of surplus property? 

3. About what proportion of the nation’s productive ca- 
pacity is represented in government-owned factories? 

4. Which government department has charge of dispos- 
ing of the overseas surpluses? 








For Further References: 

“The War Inventory,” Fortune, September, 1944. 

“Guidebook to Surplus Disposal,” Business Week, May 26 
and June 2, 1945. 

“A Material Reserve,” by R. H. Monk, Commonweal, 
June 8, 1945. 

“Disposal of Surplus Property to Educational Institutions,” 
Education for Victory, April 3, 1945. 

“Clearing Out War Surpluses: Fixed Price for Quick Sale,” 
United States News, September 21, 1945. 


JAPANESE OCCUPATION (p. 2) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. What were the Allied objectives for Japan as set forth 
in the Potsdam Declaration? 

2. What additional directives were included in the docu- 
ment on Post-Surrénder Policy drafted by “SW'NG”? 

8. What steps have been taken to re-educate Japan? 

4. Mention three ways in which Japanese feudalism is 
being liquidated. 

For Discussion: 

To what extent has the American policy set for Japan 
already been carried out? 
Activity: 

Start a class scrapbook of news items and editorial opinion 
on the Japanese occupation. Head each page with a brief 
statement of announced policy on various aspects of the 
occupation, and paste relevant items beneath. r 


For Further Reference: 

“Our Japanese Policy,” by Thomas F. Reynolds, New Re- 
public, September 10, 1945. 

“What Are the Possibilities for Democracy in Japan?”, 
by John Goette and James R. Young, Wake Up America! 
broadcast No. 283, American Economic Foundation, 295 
Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y., 10c. 


TO HELP UNDERSTAND THE NEW WORLD — 












COMING NEXT WEEK 
November 5, 1945 


SPECIAL NUMBER ON AUSTRALIA 

The Down-Under Continent: The story of the Au- 
stralian people. 

Australia’s Labor Government: How the Aussies earn 
their living. 

Message to World Week readers from Foreign Minister 
Herbert Evatt. 

Australian Wild Life on Stamps: Pictures of unique 
animal stamps. 

The Australian Land: The story of an ancient conti- 
nent, with map. 

Who's Who among Australian Leaders, Australian 
Sports, Oddities. 

An informative article by Creighton Hill on Clayton 
Anderson, head of the Department of Agriculture. 

Young’un—another installment of this exciting story. 

An instructive vocational chart on choosing one’s job. 





































“How to Treat the Japanese,” by John F. Embree, New 
York Times Magazine, September 9, 1945. 

America’s Far Eastern Policy, by T. A. Bisson, Macmillan, 
1945, $3.00. 

Nippon: the Crime and Punishment of Japan, by Willis C 
Lamott, John Day, 1944, $2.50. 


INDO-CHINA AWAKENS (p. 6) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. How did one Annamese family gain control of north- 
ern Indo-China? 

2. In what ways did French colonists improve Indo- 
China’s economy? 

$3. What were the aims of the League for the Independ- 
ence of Indo-China? 

4. What plans for Indo-China have been announced by 
the de Gaulle government? 


For Discussion: 


What are the grounds for Indo-China’s revolt against 
French rule? Do you think that Indo-China would be better 
off if it gained its independence, was placed under United 
Nations trusteeship, or remained a French colony? 


For Further Reference: 


“Indo-China: Eighty Years of French Rule,” by Joseph 
Handler, Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science, March, 1943. 

“The New Colonial Policy of France,” by P. O. Lapie, 
Foreign Affairs, October, 1944. 

“France and the Future of Indo-China,” by Lawrence K. 
Rosinger, Foreign Policy Reports, May 15, 1945. 

“By Motor Trail Across French Indo-China,” by Maynard 
O. Williams, National en em October, 1935. 








THE CONTINENTAL SHELF (p. 12) 


Questions for Rapid Check: 

1. Name some of the valuable products contained in the 
continental shelf and in the waters above it. 

2. Drilling for submarine oil is a difficult and costly proc- 
ess, Why is the U. S. interested in such wells? 


Activity: 

Look up a diagram of the continental shelf in any good 
geology textbook or in one of the references listed below. 
Make a clay model, showing coastal slope, continental plain, 
and underwater ravines. 

For Further Reference: 

“Diving for Oil,” by Allen W. Elliott, Popular Mechanics, 
June, 1945. 

“Our Global Ocean — Last and Vast Frontier,” by F. Bar- 
rows Colton, National Geographic Magazine, January, 1945. 

“The Oceans: They Rule the Earth and Hold Most of Its 
Life,” Life, May 31, 1943. 


TURNING POINTS IN WORLD HISTORY (p. 11) 
Questions for Rapid Check: 

The death of what ruler marked the beginning of the 
rule of emperors in Rome? 

2. His successor and grand-nephew was called Octavian. 
What name did he assume as emperor? 

3. Was Caesar a dictator in the sense of Hitler and Mus- 
solini? What were the motives of his assassins? 

For Discussion: 

Compare the contributions of ancient Rome to the modern 
world with those of Greece. Which nation do you think has 
had the most influence on our every-day living? What role 
did Rome play during the Middle Ages? 

For Further Reference: 

The Grandeur That Was Rome, by John Stobart, Apple- 
ton-Century, 1935, $5.00. 

Lives, by Plutarch (many editions). 

Julius Caesar, by William Shakespeare. 


CRIME-BUSTER CLARK (p. 13) 
For Discussion: 

From your knowledge of his career and character, what 
special qualifications would you say Tom Clark brings to 
his new job? How does he differ in personality and back- 
ground from his predecessor? Can you name any previous 
Attorneys General who have since become Justices of the 
Supreme Court? (Check your answer in the World Almanac.) 





Key to “Quiz Yourself” 


I. 1-b, 2-b, 3-c, 4-c, 5-a. 

II. 1-b, 2-a, 3-b, 4-c, 5-a. 

III. 1-Attorney General, 2-Biddle, 3-Truman, 4-Sherman, 
S-Spenceres. 

IV. 1-b, 2-b, 3-c, 4-b, 5-a. 

¥. 3 Chinesn, 2- France, 3-rice, 4-Japan, — 
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CHOLASTIC MAG. 
AZINES are happy 

to welcome to their 
Anniversary party .an- 
other “25 - year - old.” 
Back in 1921, the year 
after our first issue ap- 
peared, American Edu- 
cation Week was born, 
and since that time it 


American Education Week—November II-17 








has grown to be a great 
annual nation - wide 
celebration of the ideals 
of free public educa- 
tion. 

The observance this 
year is of special sig- 
nificance. The ending 
of the war has again 











focussed attention on 





the __ responsibilities 
which education must 
bear in building a 
stable and _ enduring 
peace. It is hoped that 
American Education 
Week will be cele- 
brated’ in every class- 
room and in_ every 
community. 





Start Planning Now 


[he theme of this year’s observance 
is “Education to Promote the General 
Welfare.” Below you will find a list of 
some of the materials available at small 
cost to aid you in planning and carry- 
ing out the week’s program. Write now 
tc the National Education Association, 
1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 
6, D. C., for posters, leaflets, and other 
information 

Organize student committees to dis- 
cuss arrangements for an “open house” 
tor parents. Ask them to talk the mat- 
ter over with their families. Arrange 
parent-teacher forums on the topics 
chosen for each day of the week, and 
invite loca] educators to address the 
meetings. Get the cooperation of busi- 
ness leaders in displaying posters and 
sponsoring-advertisements in local news- 
papers. Plan an exhibit of educational 
books with the aid- of local librarians. 
Make this year’s celebration a_ real 
community project, with everyone lend- 
ing a hand, Emphasize the role ot the 
schools in community life, the service 
they perform for the individual and for 
the nation, and the need for ever- 
increasing educational opportunities, 

All the following may be obtained 
from the National Education Associa- 


tion. 





Pamphlets 


Manual for American Education 
Week 1945. 24 pages of general sugges- 
tions. 25c. 

Education for the General Welfare. 
16 pages outlining AEW program. 25c 
for 25. 

An Invitation. 8-page leaflet to be 
mailed to parents. 25c for 30. 


Plays, Scripts, and Recordings 


The Invitation, play by O. Molarsky. 
15 characters, 20 pp., 15c a copy. 

We Hold These Truths, musical play 
by J. M. Byers. 14 characters, 40 pp., 
25c copy. 

To Maintain the People's Peace, 14 
min. radio show; recording, $10; script, 
25c. 

7 Transcriptions on Daily Topics, 
each 4% min., set of two discs, $20. 

For additional material, including an 
AEW Packet (poster, sticker, leaflets, 
etc.), write the Association. 

° ° ° 


Word study can be fun, and Joseph 
T. Shipley’s Dictionary of Word Origins 
certainly proves it. The pleasantly anec- 
dotal style of this book makes it a most 
congenial companion for casual brows- 
ing. Students bored with vocabulary 
tests and spelling quizzes will find 
stories about word origins help brighten 
up the routine. (Philosophical Library, 
N. Y. 1945, $5.00.) 

















WORLD NEWS OF THE WEEK 
, makes Current Events 
a pleasant study. 


this large map depicting the outstanding 
news items of the week features the 
modern visual-aid thod of teachi 





current events. It holds the undivided 
interest of the entire class. 

Th ds of schools and colleges have 
found that these weekly pictorial bulletins 
are an unequalled source of political, eco- 
nomic and geographical knowledge. 


Write for FREE SAMPLE 
and details. 
Costs only a few cents a week, 








NEWS MAP OF THE WEEK, Inc. 
1512 ORLEANS ST., CHICAGO 10, ILL. 
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A seat in the gallery of 
Congress! 


ONGRESS AT WORK 


1945 . Edition 


FREE COPY to every teacher 
who subscribes to any of the 
SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
in classroom quantities. RE- 
QUEST YOURS NOW! (if 
you have done so already, 
your copy is on the way). 


Congress at Work is de- 
signed to give your pupils a 
better understanding of our 
national government than most 
people gain in a lifetime. It 
takes them behind the scenes, 
showing them how Congress 
really gets its work done. It 
gives them a play-by-play de- 
scription of how “laws of the 
land” get that way . and a 
hundred other things every 
school student should know 
about the greatest legislative 
body in the world. Highly in- 
teresting text, diagrams, and 
on-the-spot photographs in a 
handsome 32 page booklet in 
two colors. 


Ten or more, 10c each. 


Single copy, 15c. 


Get it into every 
student's hands! 
PASTE ON PENNY POSTCARD 


SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 
220 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, New York 


Please send me 





copies of Congress at Work 
I enclose [J Check [1] Money Order 
for $—_____.. 








ADDRESS 














NEW 16 mm. FILMS 


CHINESE IN’ BRITAIN—1 reel 
sound film depicting contributions made 
by refugee Chinese in England, Chi- 
nese students at English schools, and 
serving in British 
forces. Many aspects of the training 
given to Chinese refugees and their 
children are shown. For rent or sale 
from British Information Services, 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 

STILWELL ROAD — 5 reel film pro- 
duced by the Army Pictorial Service, 
Signal Corps. The drama of the United 
Nations’ bitterest campaign on _ the 
“forgotten front” in Southeast Asia. Ap- 
ply to the Motion Pictures and Special 
Events Section, War Finance Division, 
lreasury Dept., Washington, D. C. 

CHILDREN OF MARS — 1 reel film 


Chinese armed 


| especially interesting to teachers and 


parents. An _ intelligent, constructive 
juvenile delinquency, _ its 
cause and effect. For rent from Pictorial 
Films, Inc., RKO Bldg., Radio City, 
N. Y. 

KIDS MUST EAT — 2 reel film fea- 
turing the Quiz Kids in a typital quiz 


essay on 


| session just as they appear each Sunday 


evening in broadcasts over the Blue 
Network. The film points out the danger 


| of hidden hunger, and shows how sur- 
| plus food can be utilized in school 


lunches if citizens will get together and 


| work out a practical plan for sponsoring 
| a community school lunch program. For 


rent from Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc., 25 
W. 45th St, New York 19, N. Y. 


GLOBAL AIK ROUTES—2 reels. 


| This film presents the problems of post- 


war air control and the need of an 


| international air code to prevent rivalry 


between nations. At the end of the war 
a web of air lanes will link the various 
industrial and agricultural centers of 
the world. There is need to formulate 
some kind of policy whereby the nu- 
merous problems involved in such an 
expansion of air transportation can be 
solved. For rent from Brandon Films, 
Inc., 1600 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 

PEOPLES OF CANADA —2 reels. 
Interracial understanding is the theme 
of this film, which tells how men of 
many nationalities and faiths have 
crossed from the Old World to Canada, 
and have laid the foundations of a 
true democracy through their coopera- 
tion and respect for other men’s be- 
liefs. For rent from New York Univer- 
sity Film Library, 71 Washington Sq., 
New York, N. Y. 

IWO JIMA —2 reel film featuring 
scenes of the unforgettable battle for 
Iwo Jima. Picturing Marine exploits in 
the most costly battle that branch of 
the service has ever fought, the picture 
emphasizes the grim and costly business 
of war, and the necessity for building 
a lasting peace. Apply to Motion Pic- 
tures and Special Events Section, War 
Finance Division, U. S. Treasury Dept., 
Washington, D. C. 

THE STORY WITH TWO ENDINGS 
—1 reel. This 20th Century-Fox pro- 
duction tells the story of runaway prices 
after the Armistice of World War I, 
and details the results of allowing prices 
to get out of hand. Gives good prac- 
tical advice on what can be done to 
combat inflation. Apply ta Bureau of 
Visual Education, Board of Education, 
110 Livingston St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


fiicial TOS. Navy o pate 


Wrecked tanks and trucks littered the beach at lwo Jima, attesting 
to the ferocity of Japanese resistance. (From the Navy-Treasury film.) 
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INDO-CHINESE 


Ready to take his place in 
a religious procession, this 
Indo-Chinese boy is dressed ' 
in a colorful costume. Re- 
ligion of the Annamese, 
largest population group in 
Indo-China is a mixture of 
Buddhism and ancestor 


worship. angie 
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Reforming Japan 
Can we turn Nippon towards 
peaceful ways? 


Too Much Property! 
$100,000,000,000 of U. S. 
war goods for sale 


Treasure Shelf 
Vast wealth lies under our 
coastal waters 
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APAN has been under American rule for more than eight 
weeks. During this period we have tried to carry out a 
policy of transforming a militaristic Nippon into a peaceful 
nation. It is now time to examine this policy and see how 
much we have accomplished of what we set out to do. 
First, there was the Potsdam Declaration issued last July 
26 by the governments of the United States, Great Britain, 
and China (and later agreed to by the government of the 
Soviet Union). The Declaration may be summarized as 
follows: (1) elimination of militarism; (2) punishment of 
war criminals; (3) removal of “all obstacles to the revival 
and strengthening of democratic tendencies among the 
Japanese people”; (4) “freedom of speech, of religion, and 
of thought, as well as respect for the fundamental human 
rights, shall be established.” Later the Big Four agreed to 
retain the Emperor on the throne, but subject to the author- 
ity of General of the Army Douglas MacArthur. 


Prescription for Japan 

A more detailed “prescription” for curing Japan of its 
militarism was released by the White House on September 
22, labeled “U. S. Initial Post-Surrender Policy for Japan.” 
The document was drafted by “SWING” — the State-War- 
Navy Coordinating Committee — and approved by Presi- 
dent Truman on September 6, when it was forwarded to 
General MacArthur by messenger. 

This date is important. For it will be recalled that on 
September 17, at least several days after he received the 
White House order, General MacArthur declared that our 
occupation forces in Japan could be cut to 200,000 regular 
Army troops within six months. This brought a prompt reply 
from Acting Secretary of State Dean Acheson. He brusquely 
stated that in carrying out American plans, “the occupation 
forces are the instruments of policy and not the determinants 
of policy.” The “incident” is significant because it sharply 
defines the functions of the Supreme Allied Commander. 

In a word, General MacArthur's job is not to decide policy 
but to carry out the policy laid down by the President and 
the Cabinet. 

Now let us examine what that policy is. The White 
House order is the official statement of our aims in Japan 
and as such requires careful study. It calls for the end of 
Japan as a menace to the world through political, military, 
and economic measures and, at the same time, for the pro- 
motion of a suitable commercial and financial life and the 
encouragement of democracy. 

Part I of the text outlines our aims. They are (a) “to 
insure that Japan will not again become a menace to the... 
security of the world”; and (b) “to bring about the eventual 
establishment of a peaceful and responsible government” 
along democratic lines. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS 





Reforming Japan 


U. S. Occupation Policy Aims 
To Destroy Roots of Aggression 


These aims will be achieved by stripping Japan to her 
four home islands plus a few small outlying islets and by 
the complete disarmament and demilitarization of the coun- 
try. At the same time, “the Japanese people shall be encour- 
aged to develop a desire for individual liberties and respect 
for fundamental human rights” and “shall be afforded oppor- 
tunity to develop for themselves an economy which will 
permit the peacetime needs of the population to be met.” 

The order makes clear that the United States will direct 
the occupation of Japan. The Allies were “welcomed and 
expected” to share the occupation job but “the occupation 
forces will be under the command of a Supreme Commander 
designated by the United States.” Similarly, Allied advisory 
bodies may be set up to harmonize policies but “in the event 
of any differences of opinion among them [the Allies], the 
policies of the United States will govern.” 

General MacArthur is instructed “to use the existing 
form of government in Japan, not to support it.” 

The primary task of the occupation is the disarmament 
and demilitarization of Japan. This means the elimination 
of her army, navy, air force, secret police, and even civil 
aviation. The Imperial General Headquarters and the Gen- 
eral Staff must be abolished. High army and navy officers 
and leaders of ultra-nationalistic and militaristic organiza- 
tions must be taken into custody. Professional soldiers are 
to be banned from teaching positions, War criminals are to 
be arrested and tried. 





Japanese children in a village outside of Yokohama 
wave Japanese-made American flags at U. S. trucks. 


WORLD WEEK 
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The order also demands (1) the elimination of heavy 
war industries; (2) the breaking up of the large industrial 
and banking combinations that have controlled Japan’s 
trade and industry; (3) the payment of reparations through 
the transfer of Japanese overseas investments; (4) the 
return of all identifiable stolen property; (5) the repeal of 
legislation that limited freedom of speech and assembly and 
the rights of labor to organize; (6) the removal of many 
officials and industrialists from their present positions; (7) 
the complete control of all communications; and (8) the 
eradication of militaristic teachings from the educational 
system. 

This just about covers our aims for Japan. Now for a 
parallel examination of our actions. 

On September 8 General MacArthur arrived in Tokyo 
and raised the Stars and Stripes over the U. S. Embassy. 
Two days later, the Supreme Commander ordered Emperor 
Hirohito to abolish the Imperial General Staff. He also 
established a censorship over the Japanese press and radio. 

On September 11, MacArthur ordered the arrest of former 
Premier Tojo and thirty-nine others as war criminals. The 
following day, he ordered the disbanding of the terroristic 
Black Dragon Society and the arrest of its seven leaders. 
On September 16, Prerftier Higashi-Kuni was ordered by 
MacArthur to report to him all assets controlled by the 
Japanese government .and to list all properties seized by 
the Japanese from citizens of the United Nations. 


Re-education of Japan 


The re-education of Japan began on September 17, Amer- 
ican authorities began a campaign to stress democracy 
through the press, radio, motion pictures and schools. Tokyo 
newspapers for the first time printed accounts of Japanese 
atrocities. 

On September 19, MacArthur announced the formation of 
an economic and scientific section at his headquarters, under 
Colonel Raymond C. Kramer, to remove Japan’s war potential. 

On September 20, it was reported that about three-fourths 
of the Japanese army had been demobilized in half the time 
allowed. 

The next move by General MacArthur came on September 
22 when he ordered the Japanese government to furnish 
him with complete information on its banks, insurance com- 
panies and Imperial household finances. It was followed up 
two days later by a command from him to start production 
of essential consumers’ commodities. Other orders by Mac- 
Arthur froze Japan’s foreign trade; dissolved Domei, the 
official government news agency; and forced the Japanese 
army to turn over all its supplies for the use of the Japanese 
people. 

This record would be incomplete without mentioning the 
precedent-shattering “social call” which Emperor Hirohito 
paid to General MacArthur on September 26. 

Then came the triple blow on feudal Japan earlier this 
month. On October 1, General MacArthur cracked down on 
the Nips’ financial structure. Twenty-one of the largest 
banks — the economic heart of the country — were seized 
for liquidation. Three days later, more doses of democracy 
were administered to Japan. In his most sweeping | edict to 











ciete Monitor 


We Hope. 


date, MacArthur restored full civil liberties to the Japanese 
people, abolished the notorious “thought police,” and called 
for the dismissal of Home Minister Yamazaki and of some 
5,000 other police officials. Simultaneously, he ordered the 
liberation of all political prisoners, The order specified that 
hereafter there shall be “unrestricted discussion of the 
Emperor, the imperial institution and the imperial Japanese 
government.” 

This apparently was too much for Prince Higashi-Kuni to 
swallow. He and his entire cabinet handed in their resig- 
nations. A new government was formed under the premier- 
ship of 73-year-old Baron Kijuro Shidehara, a noted anti- 
militarist. 

On top of all this came the announcement from Wash- 
ington on October 6 that Shinto—the cult of emperor-worship 
— will be rooted out as a state religion. 

There is also an international angle to the Japanese 
question. At the recent Council of Foreign Ministers, Soviet 
Foreign Commissar Molotov demanded that the control of 
Japan should not be exercised only by the United States but 
by all the Big Five. The United States replied by proposing 
the establishment of an advisory commission which would 
include in addition to the Big Five also the smaller nations 
such as Australia, New Zealand, the Netherlands, and the 
Philippines. But major control is going to be kept in American 
hands. 

This is the end of the story. How well are we doing in 
Japan? The record seems to show that we are doing nicely, 
thank you 
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Acme 


Millions of Gil cots must be cleared from warehouses. 
Buyers inspect cots, estimate value before bidding. 


EXT time you buy overs To your bicv< le handlebars, a 
pair of goggles, or a powder-puff holder, you may be 
buying part of a gas mask. This is but one of many surpris 
ing transformations t iking place every day, as Uncle Sam's 
great surplus property sale gets under way 
These gas masks and thousands of other items are not 
needed by the Army, Navy, and other Government agencies 


now that the war 1S Ovel Their total value iS estimated at 


one hundred billion dollars. which means that Un le Sam is 
now running the world’s largest department store! 
Included in the surplus 700dS ire numerous arti les whic h 


were missing from store counters during the war. There are 


skis and ski poles, mosquito netting, air conditioning units, 
films, hairpins, movie projectors 


can think of from airplanes to WAC aprons. For animal] and 


practically inything you 


bird lovers, there are dogs, horses, and homing pigeons! 

These are all in the 
Sam’s store. Another major department offers for sale about 
1,000 war plants, valued at sixteen billion dollars. Manufac- 
turers who need machinery and other equipment to carry 
out their reconversion plans can 

Uncle Sam has one man acting as manager for all phases 
of the one hundred billion dollar sale. He is W. Stuart 
Symington, a former St. Louis businessman. Until October 


consume! goods section of Uncle 
] f 
ilso find them in this store. 


1, a three-man board, established by Congress in the Surplus 
Property Act of 1944, had been in charge. Business did not 
seem to be as good as it should have been, and Congress 
acted on President Truman’s recommendation to switch to a 
single administrator. 

Uncle Sam wants to accomplish many things with his 
surplus sale. The aim of the Surplus Property Administration 
is to use the merchandise to “create peacetime jobs speed 
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orld's 
BIGGEST 
erchant 


U. S. has 100 billion dollars of 


surplus property for sale 


production, meet shortages, help “veterans, benefit public 
health, education and transportation, and get a fair return 
for the people 

Machinery has been set up by the SPA so that these goals 
can be achieved. This is how Uncle Sam’s department store 
is run 

After the War and Navy Departments and other agencies 
which own goods decide that they do not need them, the 
SPA assigns the articles to a Government selling agency. 
For instance, the Commerce Department has the job of sell- 
ing consumer goods. War plants and industrial equipment 
are disposed of by the Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 


How Goods Are Sold 


These agencies sel] goods only to est iblished wholesalers. 
distributors, and retailers. It is not possible for you to go to 
one of the Commerce Department's offices and say, “I want 
to buy a jeep.” You will have to buy the jeep from a regular 
de Lie! 

But betore these goods can be sold to commercial mer- 
chants, they must first be offered to federal agencies and 
state and local governments. Small business firms, veterans, 
and tax-exempt, non-profit institutions like schools also get a 
chance to buy ahead of regular dealers. 

Uncle Sam advertises his goods just like any other de- 
partment store. So that merchants will know what it has to 
sell and the time and place of the sale, the Government 
sends out handbills and illustrated catalogues. Various sell- 
ing methods are then used 

One system is to take interested dealers on an inspection 
tour of the goods. Prospective buyers fill out bid cards, the 
cards are collected and read, and the successful bidder is 
announced then and there. 

Auctions are sometimes held, and in special cases bargain- 
ing is allowed until a price is agreed upon. But more and 
more, fixed-price sales are being used. This is where the 


OPA sets a single price on the article, taking into considera 
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tion the demand for the product, competition, and other 
factors. The OPA also sets a ceiling on the amount the 
wholesaler may charge the retailer and on the price the 
retailer may get from the consumer. These precautions pre- 
vent dealers from making enormous profits. 

It is a certainty that Uncle Sam will make no profit when 
the final sales are added wp. In fact, the Government (and 
the taxpayers, who paid for the goods originally), must take 
a tremendous loss. War does not pay in the business sense 

About sixty-five billion dollars’ worth of goods will find 
no takers but the scrap heap. That will be the final resting 
place for t inks, planes, ammunition, and other combat items 
that have served their purpose and have no place in civilian 
life. Many experts believe that not more than ten billion 
received from the remaining thirty-five bil- 
lion dollars ot saleable 


where only 32 per cent of the original cost was paid for su 


dollars will be 
merchandise. The July sales sheet 
plus goods sold. shows that trend 

Chis does 


to get back as much 


not mean that the SPA is not trying very hard 
is possible on America’s war invest 
ment. One phase of their work is to find new uses for war 


produc ts. aS Was done in the case ot the yas masks 


Government-Owned War Plants Are Problem 


The war plants section is giving Uncle Sam his biggest 
he id “ he 


tutiire 


Jesides representing a huge investment, the 
of these plants will have a great effect on America’s 
chances fo prosperity 

Government-owned plants employed 


some 4.000.000 workers 


During the war 
If these factories now remain idle, 
our chances of reaching the full employment goal are that 
mue h slimmet1 

Uncle Sam’s factories equal between one-fourth and one 
fifth of the country’s entire productive capacity. The largest 
buildings are the aircraft, aluminum, magnesium, synthetic 
rubber and steel plants. As yet, there has been no rush of 
buyers. One reason is that the Government does not want 
to sell the plants to giant companies already in the field 


The aim is to encourage competition rather than monopoly 





Therefore, those most interested in buying are in many 
cases ruled out. 

It is also the policy of the SPA to sell or lease the plants 
to local concerns wherever possible. This pleases the West 
and South, who are afraid of losing their new wartime indus- 
tries. If they are able to keep the plants, the highly indus- 
trialized East will be in for competition 

President Truman gave the State Department the job of 
disposing of the overseas surpluses. There is almost six bil- 
lion dollars’ worth of surplus property scattered over Europe. 
About four billion dollars more is in the Pacific. What to do 
with it poses a tremendous problem. 

It would not do to bring home the trucks, cars, fuel, food, 
clothing, medical supplies, and other goods. The market 
would be Hooded, and private industry would not be able to 
sell the new products now: being made. Those who really 
right where the merchandise is — in 
but these countries have no 


need the goods are 
Europe and_the Far East 
money to pay for them 

It is expected that we will trade the articles for things 
other than dollars. Traveling fellowships for scientific fe- 
search have been suggested. 

Although Uncle Sam’s great sale is just getting under 
way, there have been numerous complaints. Government 
agencies say that they could sell more if they did not have 
to give priority for educational, health, and welfare purposes. 
On the other hand, state and city purchasing agents have 
charged that their priority rights are being ignored. Veterans 
trying to get equipment to aid them in setting up businesses 
complain about red tape 

A subcommittee af Senator James Mead’s defense investi- 
gating committee is now holding hearings on the surplus 
property question. Both this group and the House expendi- 
tures committee will draft legislation aimed at improving 
disposal methods 

Improvement in this case will mean finding ways to speed 
up sales. If reconversion is to be successful. Uncle Sam must 
not be trying to sell surplus goods on the markets when pri- 
vate industry is offering similar products 


Army’s surplus trucks are sold to dealers by bid or to veterans who are doctors, farmers, or small businessmen. 
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awakens 


Natives struggle 
to overthrow 


French control 








N THE third century B.C. the Chinese spread southward 
into the east coast of what now is the peninsula of Indo- 
China. They called their new acquisition An-Nam, or 

“Pacified South.” 

Today Indo-China is anything but pacified. Instead, the 
headlines report: “Mortar fire echoes in barricaded streets 
of Saigon. Annamese guerrillas battle French, British, In- 
dian and Japanese troops. U.S. patrols guard hotels, where 
Europeans crowd for protection. Lt. Col. A. Peter Dewey, 
senior American officer for the Office of Strategic Service, 
dies of Annamese sniper’s bullet.” 

Some reporters believe these riots are Japanese-inspired. 
Others speak of them as the “Indo-Chinese revolution for 
independence” from French colonial rule. The truth is that 
the Indo-Chinese troubles, like similar native riots against 
Dutch rule in the East Indies, are symptoms of a “freedom” 
fever spreading to colonial peoples throughout southeast 
Asia. Now that World War II, the “war for freedom,” is 
over, the natives want a.sample of this freedom. Their de- 
mands for freedom go far back into history. 

The Chinese held sway over Indo-China until the tenth 
century A.D. Then the peninsula became a patchwork of 
five warring kingdoms — Cambodia, Cochin-China, Annam, 
Laos and Tonkin. The most vigorous among these nationals, 
the Annamese, conquered the strongest of the peninsula’s 
people, the Cambodians. Famed for their masked dancing 
actors, the Cambodians are descendants of the Khmers, 
whose intricately carved temples of Angkor Vat are one of 
the world’s largest and most mysterious ruins. (Picture at 
left shows a carving on one of these temples. ) 

Around 1570 one influential Annamese family controlled 
most of southern Indo-China. With the aid of France’s King 
Louis XVI, in 1787 
China as well. In return, Louis got the key port of Tourane. 


this family acquired northern Indo- 


5] 


France Expands Her Control 


France soon expanded its toehold. By 1884 it had made 
Indo-China a protectorate, later reorganized to include a 
colony (Cochin-China), four protectorates (Annam, Ton- 
kin, Laos and Cambodia) and a territory (Kwang-chow- 
wan). From Hanoi, “Paris of the East,” 50,000 Frenchmen 
began to rule 23 million natives. 

The French discovered that their new colonials are a 
varied and interesting lot. Marvelous wood and stone carv- 
ers, the 2,600,000 Cambodians proudly keep the relics of 
their great past in palace pagodas in their capital, Pnom- 
Penh. The relics include gold chairs, jade cups and gold 
Buddhas with ruby and emerald eyes. The women sport 
crew haircuts. A favorite game is checkers, played on a 
huge field with girls dressed in costume as markers. 

The Tonkinese like to sail in flimsy sampans past the 
weird limestone rock formations of their red earth coast. 
They prepare a terribly smelly fish paste that’s quite the 
rage in the east. 

In the Laos mountains the primitive Moi tribe dresses in 
G-string and beads. Its women run everything, and husbands 
even have to get their wives’ O.K. before they can drink 
rice wine ‘vith their pals. 

The 16 million Annamese are mostly nha-que (peasants). 
They work in rice fields from dawn to dusk, their trousers 
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rolled up to their hips, their heads protected by conical 
straw hats. Both men and women Annamese wear white 
trousers and black jackets, love to dress in brilliant colors 
for festivals, but allow only royalty to wear yellow. 

The Annamese religion is a mixture of Chinese Buddhism 
and native Emperor-ancestor worship. Underlying their life 
is a belief in ma-qui, or spirits. Everywhere there are tomb 
mounds, and in each village is a dinh. This is a wooden 
building dedicated to the community’s spirit and filled with 
drums, gongs and crimson flags. The humblest hut is plas- 
tered with red paper streamers on which are written good 
luck messages. Large farms have arched entrances topped 
with dragon statues and carved spirit mottoes. 


Natural Resources Enrich France 


Indo-China turned out to be a treasure for the French. 
It is a third larger than France. There are rich coal mines, 
tin and zinc in Tonkin. Annam’s 5,000-foot-high inland 
plateau is famous for strawberries and lettuce. Fine hard- 
woods cover the mountains and edge the jungle of Laos, 
where two-horned rhinoceroses, tigers, peacocks, elephants 
and jaguars live. Rubber trees and corn fields dot marshy 
Cochin-China, while flat Cambodia is the world’s third 
greatest rice producer. Tungsten, manganese, and gold add 
to the valuable exports, which in 1939 rose to around 186 
million dollars. 

French colonists introduced corn, soybeans, tea and cot- 
ton. The French also built flood-control and irrigation works 
along the Red River. The delta of this river is one of the 
most densely populated and impoverished regions on earth. 
The French taught in native languages, built 8,500 schools 
and 13 good colleges, and practically wiped out smallpox. 

Unfortunately it was true that politically and economi- 
cally Indo-China was completely tied to France’s apron 
strings. Indo-Chinese raw materials were exported to France 
at low cost. But steep tariffs permitted only high-priced 
French goods to be sold in native markets. Indo-China needs 
industries, but native manufacturing was smothered. 

The French-owned Bank of Indo-China virtually ran the 
colony, blocking French efforts in 1936 to improve native 
living conditions. France permitted an opium trade, The 
French salt monopoly kept the price of badly needed salt 
sky high. Hanoi, the capital, had gorgeous gardens and brick 
homes for the administrators, but the native quarter was a 
huddle of bamboo shacks, Eighty-five per cent of the popu- 
lation were peasants making 12c a day on Jand largely held 
by French landowners. Only French citizens could own land. 
Although wages were no lower than in many colonial re- 
gions, skilled laborers averaged only 30c a day. Labor unions 
were prohibited. 


Anti-French Revolts Begin 
These conditions touched off several] anti-French revolts 
during the 1930s. Many nationalist groups formed, inspired 
at the time by Chinese Communists in south China, In 1941 
the nationalists merged into the League for the Independence 
of Indo-China. The League wants to draw up a free Indo- 
China constitution, equal rights for women, protection ot 
minorities, and social and economic reforms. 
After elbowing into Indo-China in 194] to “help” the An- 
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namese fight a local war with Thailand, the Japanese ruled 
Indo-China through the administration of Vichy-appointed 
Governor Admiral Decoux, During their occupation, the 
Japs jailed Decoux and gave Indo-China its “independence.” 

In March 1945 the de Gaulle government announced that 
France would give more freedom to the Indo-Chinese, under 
a union with France. After the Japanese surrender, and be- 
fore French troops arrived from abroad, the British took 
over Saigon for France. Chinese troops moved in on the 
Japanese in northern Indo-China. 

The Viet Nam, Annamese nationalist party headed by 
Nguyen Hai Than, set up a government in Saigon town hall. 
Several hundred released French prisoners of war ordered 
the Viet Nam to surrender. It refused, and the anti-French 
battles began. The biggest irony was that the British and 
Indian troops had to use Japanese police to “keep order.” 

Will the disorders end in United Nations trusteeship for 
Indo-China? Prebably not, for the British and Chinese have 
agreed recently to recognize French rights to Indo-China. 
But this pact may lead to new outbreaks. All of Asia watches 
the outcome. 
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“A Few Selfish Men” 


_ What Happened: “We still have a 
few selfish men who think more of their 
personal interests than they do of the 
public welfare. Now let’s all go 
home and go to work.” In this way, 
President Truman appealed to labor 
and management to end strikes that are 
holding up reconversion progress. 

Probably most serious of the present 
strikes is the walkout of soft coal miners 
in five states. The country’s loss in soft 
coal reached one million tons a day as 
conciliation meetings between President 
John L. Lewis of the United Mine 
Workers and the mine owners produced 
no settlement. Secretary of Labor 
Lewis Schwellenbach has been trying 
to suggest some the 
issue of mine foremen joining the union. 
Mine owners regard the foremen as 
part of management and therefore will 
not recognize their unionization. 

In New York, usually the world’s 
busiest port, ship operations were para- 
lyzed as longshoremen defied their lead- 
ers and refused to return to work until 
they had a new contract limiting the 
weight of their loads to 2,240 pounds. 

Mass picketing of Warner Brothers 
movie studio in Hollywood took place, 
as thousands of workers of various 
crafts continued the strike begun 
March 12. The issue is whether the 
American Federation of Labor Painters 
Union or the International Alliance of 
Theatrical Stage Employes shall repre- 
sent studio set designers. 

What’s Behind It: These three strikes 
show that different problems are caus- 
ing the work stoppages in each indus- 


compromise on 





Ezra van Horn of the bituminous coal mine operators (left), Secretary of 
Labor Schwellenbach (center), John L. Lewis, UMW, discuss coal strike. 
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try. Not wage increases alone, but con- 
ditions of work and the question of 
union representation are causing walk- 
outs. The fact that these issues were not 
settled by negotiations between em- 
ployers and employees indicates that 
the collective bargaining principle has 
been weakened. Whether its power can 
be restored depends a great deal on 
the outcome of the labor-management 
conference which begins in Washington 
Nov. 5. 


St. Lawrence Seaway 


What Supporters and 
opponents of the St. Lawrence seaway 
and power project are coming out of 
their corners to renew a fight that has 
been going on for 50 years. Senator 
Alben Barkley sounded the gong for 
this year’s round when he introduced a 
joint resolution that would carry out 
an agreement drawn up by American 
and Canadian officials in 1941. 

There are two parts to the proposed 
project, to be developed jointly by the 
U. S. and Canada. It would open the 
Middle West to ocean-going vessels by 
constructing a series of dams and locks 
along the St. Lawrence River and the 
Great Lakes. It also calls for the build- 
ing of a huge hydroelectric plant which 
would provide cheap power for sur- 


Happened: 


International 


rounding regions in both countries. 

Chief opposition to the new seaway 
has always come from the railroad and 
electric power industries, and from 
eastern seaboard and Mississippi Valley 
interests. They say the project is un- 
necessary and would threaten to put 
them out of business. 

In asking Congress to approve the 
Waterway Agreement, President Tru- 
man maintained the project would mean 
“more jobs, more income and a higher 
standard of living” for Americans. 

President Truman also approved the 
provisions for turning over this coun- 
try’s share of the power plant, in return 
for adequate payment, to the New York 
State Power Authority. 

What’s Behind It: Opponents of the 
project have blocked its passage in 
Congress twice in the last 15 years. It is 
thought to have a better chance to win 
this time because a joint resolution re- 
quires only a simple majority of the 
Senate and House to pass. Also in its 
favor is the fact that both President 
Truman and Republican leader Gov- 
ernor Thomas E. Dewey are for it. 


Marshall Report 


What Happened: Adoption of univer- 
sal military training without delay was 
urged by Gen. George C. Marshall, 
Chief of Staff, in his biennial report to 
the Secretary of War. It is the only 
way America can preserve its present 
strength, and keeping that strength is 
necessary for survival since there will 
be no time to arm in case of another 
war, General Marshall said. 

He pointed to the atomic bomb, 
jet-propelled airplanes, radar-guided 
bombs and other new weapons as con- 
vincing reasons for preparedness. Even 
in this war, General Marshall declared, 
Germany and Japan came so close to 
“complete domination of the world” 
that “we do not yet realize how thin 
the thread of Allied survival had been 
stretched.” 

The universal conscription program 
advocated by the War Department calls 
for continuous training for one year. It 
would provide a trained reserve from 
which an army of 4,000,000 could be 
mobilized within a year following an 
international crisis. 
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General Marshall’s report also cov- 
ered the highlights of the entire war. 
He described in detail how we met the 
problem of supply. 

What’s Behind It: The issue of uni- 
versal military training has been the 
subject of debate for some time. Gen- 
eral Marshall has been called Amer- 
ica’s foremost soldier-statesman. His 
views are greatly respected and will 
undoubtedly carry much weight when 
Congress acts on the question. 


Peron “Resigns” 


What Happened: This is open season 
on dictators. The latest to “hit the road” 
is Col. Juan Peron, the fuehrer of the 
Colonels’ regime in Argentina. It was 
officially announced by Minister of the 
Interior Hortensio J. Quijano that Peron 
had “resigned” from all his government 
posts — namely, as Vice President, War 
Minister and Secretary of Labor. 

The resignation followed an ultima- 
tum from Campo de Mayo, principal 
army base, where officers from all parts 
of the country had assembled to pass 
sentence and condemn their former 
leader. The “boss” of Campo de Mayo 
is General Eduardo J. Avalos. 

Simultaneously, it was promised th: 
a decree would soon be issued callin: 
for a national election to be held the 
first Sunday in April of next year. 
Peron, in Hitlerian manner, had _in- 
tended to install himself as president 
through self-controlled elections. 

The shake-up in Argentina came a 
few days after our State Department’s 
request for an indefinite postponement 
of a Pan-American Conference which 
was scheduled to meet in Rio de Janeiro 
on Oct. 20 for the purpose of conclud- 
ing inter-American military” alliances. 
The United States made it unmistakably 
clear that it would not sign any such 
pact with Argentina. 

What’s Behind It: Whether this re 
volt is the “genuine article” still re- 
mains to be seen. Judged by early dis- 
patches, it seems as if the army clique 
had sacrificed Peron to save its own 
skin against the rising resentment of 
the people. If that is so, the Argentine 
people have merely gotten rid of a 
dictator but are still saddled with a 
dictatorship. 
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Atomic Bomb Control 


What Happened: The industrial 
“know how” is the only real secret of 
the atomic bomb, and the U. S. has no 
intention of sharing it with any ally. 
When he made this statement, Presi- 
dent Truman added that no nation had 
made any request for this knowledge. 

Previously the Chief Executive had 
made recommendations to Congress on 
the atom bomb’s future. He urged Con- 
gress to create an Atomic Energy Com- 
mission to control all U. S. land and 


mineral deposits containing sources of © 


the energy, and all plants working on 
its development. On the international 
side, Mr. Truman himself will begin 
discussions immediately with Britain 
and Canada, and later with other na- 
tions. He voiced the hope that eventual- 
ly an international organization would 
outlaw the use of the atomic bomb and 
direct the development of peaceful uses 
of atomic energy. 

The House is working at top speed 
on a bill to establish an Atomic Com- 
mittee of nine members that would 
have the powers suggested by the Presi- 
dent. Maj. Gen. Leslie R. Groves and 
other men who helped develep the 
atom bomb have testified that this ex- 
tensive control is necessary because of 
the immense dangers connected with 
atomic experimentation. 

What’s Behind It: Ever since the 
first atomic bomb was dropped on Hiro- 

















Weigert in San Francisco Chronicle 


shima on Aug. 6, the world has been 
faced with a tremendous problem. How 
shall we make sure that this terrible 
force is used for peaceful progress? 

President Truman has pointed out 
that atomic energy is a force “too revo- 
lutionary to be considered within the 
framework of old ideas.” Congress is 
apparently willing to give a smal] group 
of men enormous control over American 
science and industry. This is certainly a 
new idea on the national side. What 
the international approach will be prob- 
ably will remain uncertain until the 
United Nations Organization has been 
firmly established, 


Pease in Newark Evening News 


Still struggling 
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World Trade Unions 


What Happened: The world’s largest 
“fraternity” — the World Federation of 
Trade Unions — was recently formed in 
Paris. It has an avowed membership of 
66,759,348, representir'g 65 labor or- 
ganizations in 56 countries. The only 
important group of workers not included 
is the Amegican Federation of Labor 
with its 6,000,000 members. 

The purposes of the Federation as 
set forth in its constitution are: (1) “to 
prevent aggression and maintain peace;” 
(2) to assist workers in undeveloped 
countries to build their trade unions; 
(3) to struggle for the extermination of 
“all Fascist forms of government;” (4) 
to fight all attacks on the economic and 
social rights of workers. 

Sir Walter Citrine of the British Trade 
Union Congress was elected President 
of the World Federation and Louis Sail- 
lant was chosen as Secretary-General. 
A 26-person Executive Committee was 
approved, with 3 representatives for 
Russia, 3 for the United States and 
Canada combined, two each for Britain 
and France, the rest apportioned among 
the smaller countries. 

What’s Behind It: World Labor is still 
a divided house. The A. F. of L. 
to sit in with Soviet trade unions which 
it claims are “government-controlled” 
and therefore not bona fide labor organ- 
izations. As proof, they point to the fact 
that there have never been any strikes 
in Soviet Russia called by 
“unions.” 


refuses 


these 


UNO Seat 

What Happened: It 
happy omen that at least one positive 
decision has recently been made by the 
Allies. By a vote of 9 to 3, the United 
Nations Executive Committee, meeting 
in London, chose the United States for 
a permanent headquarters of the world 
organization. No specific city was se- 
lected but it is assumed that it will be 
San Francisco since it was there that the 
United Nations charter was “born.” 

Other sites unofficially suggested are 
Philadelphia, New York, and Hyde 
Park. 

The discussion lasted over four hours, 
Britain, France and the Netherlands 
plugged for Geneva. But when the final 
tally was taken, they found themselves 
outvoted 3 to 1. The United States and 
Canada—with fitting modesty — ab- 
stained from voting. Czechoslovakia and 
Brazil, though voting for the United 
States, pleaded for an eastern coast 
American city as the “home” of the 
UNO. 

What’s Behind It: The significance in 
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Leon Jouhaux, French labor leader, speaking at the World Trades Union 
Congress in Paris, where labor leaders are planning labor's future. 


selecting the United States as a sanctu- 
ary for the world organization is largely 
symbolic. It is an implied recognition of 
this country’s leadership in world af- 
fairs. At the same time, it may also be a 
form of insurance against America’s re- 
turn to isolationism. 


Why the Council Failed 

What Happened: The 
Foreign Ministers meeting 
weeks ago. But the “explaining”, still 
goes on. Each of the three principal na- 
tions has by now given its own inter- 
pretation of the Council’s failure. 

Secretary of State James F. Byrnes, 
in a nationwide broadcast, frankly at- 
tributed the stalemate to the Soviet 
Union’s insistence that only the Big 
Three (Russia, the United States and 
Britain) should write peace treaties for 
the Balkan nations. He pointed out that 
at the first meeting it was unanimously 
agreed to allow discussion of the treaties 
by all five members but that eleven days 
later the Soviet delegation reversed 
itself on that decision. 

“The matter that caused tle suspen- 
sion of our work,” Mr. Byrnes declared, 
“is no trivial or technical question. It 
presented an issue that had to be met. 
It is whether the peace shall be made 
by three or even five nations, to the ex- 
clusion of other nations vitally con- 
cerned in the maintenance and enforce- 
ment of the peace.” He added, “this has 
been a people’s war; it must be a peo- 
ple’s peace.” 

A similar account of what happened 


Council of 


flopped 





at the Council meeting was given by 
sritish Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin 
in his report to Commons. He too placed 
the blame for the deadlock on the shoul- 
ders of Soviet Foreign Commissar Molo- 
tev. Confining his speech largely to the 
simple facts of what happened, Mr. 
Bevin revealed that it was he who had 
suggested that all five nations take part 
in the Council discussions and had won 
Molotov’s approval. But later the Soviet 
Commissar changed his stand. The tech- 
nical side of the dispute, Mr. Bevin as- 
serted, was overshadowed by a “big 
question of principle — to what extent 
are the Big Three to exclude other na- 
tions from discussion of other matters of 
the greatest importance to them?” 

On the other hand, Foreign Commis- 
sar Molotov, at a press conference 
earlier, struck back at Byrnes and Bevin 
with blunt charges that their attempts 
to “violate” the Potsdam agreement was 
responsible for the breakdown of the 
Council meeting. He denied that there 
had ever been a “decision” to admit 
France and China to the discussions, 
since no signed document to that effect 
exists. 

What’s Behind It: Although there is 
still no “happy ending” to this sad tale, 
one desirable development has already 
emerged. The long existing differences 
among the Big Three have been brought 
into the open. As John Foster Dulles, 
chief adviser to Secretary Byrnes, put it, 
it is better that the public know the 
facts than be fed a “diet of soothing 
syrup.” 
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T WAS in the late days of the Roman Republic, when 
evil times had befallen the people, that Lucius, a young 
Roman, crept into the garden of a mansion on Palatine Hill, 
a dagger in his hand. As he advanced, he practiced the words 
he was going to shout as he struck. “Down with tyrants! Long 
live the Republic!” 

“Who is the tyrant?” At the unexpected voice, Lucius 
whirled, tripped, and fell sprawling. Hotly he cried: 

“The master of this house! Down with the tyrant!” 

The man smiled wearily, and helped Lucius rise. “Indeed? 
Does a tyrant forgive all rents in Rome below 2000 sesterces 
for a year! End robbery of the provinces with just taxes? 
Give veterans and the poor land of their own? Allow all 
men to worship their Gods in their own ways?” 

“What of the corn dole? Thousands who got it last year 
were denied it this year!” 

“Because they no longer need it. You say, ‘Long live the 
Republic.’ A strong Republic needs strong citizens. Is the 
Roman citizen better off with his own farm, or huddled in 
a foul hole in the city, fed by the dole, as beasts of the 
arena are fed by their keepers?” 

After a long moment, Lucius offered to surrender his 
dagger. “I was willing to die to kill him. Now, I'm glad I'll 
die without killing him.” But the man didn’t take the dagger. 

“Keep it. He prefers live friends to dead enemies.” 

“Could I see him?” said Lucius. 


Next Week: “Blessed Are the Meek” 
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Text by Jean Lee Latham 
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THIS WAS THE NOBLEST ROMAN—” 


“Tomorrow the Senate meets at Pompey’s Curia. After- 
wards, seek him. He'll expect you.” 

The next day, as Lucius waited in the holiday crowd, a 
litter passed, going toward the Curia. A man leaned out to 
speak to a soothsayer. It was the man Lucius had talked to 
in the garden. When the litter had passed, Lucius questioned 
the soothsayer. 

“Who is that man just going into the Curia?” 

“Caesar. I warned him about today. Just now he said “The 
Ides of March are come.’ I said . . .” 

There was a sudden uproar, and a senator ran from the 
Curia, holding aloft a dagger that dripped blood. “Caesar is 
dead! Long live the Republic!” 

Lucius covered his face. “No, no, no!” he groaned. “That 
won't save the Republic! A strong Republic needs strong 
citizens! Don’t you understand?” He raised his head. “Doesn't 
anyone understand?” 

But he spoke to empty streets and silent stones. After one 
cry of horror, the people had fled. 


The death of Julius Caesar (March 15, 44 B.C.) marked 
the end of Roman expansion and the beginning of the rule 
of the emperors. His successor and grand-nephew, Octavian, 
became the Emperor Augustus. Much of the good Caesar 
did and planned lived after him. The empire he founded 
survived his death by five hundred years, and became a vital 
part of the heritage of all Europe and of the western world. 















Oil is only one of the many treasures of the Continental Shelf. Above: Drilling for oil in American waters. 


Treasure on the Continental Shelf 


CEAN covers nearly three quarters of our earth. There is 

ten times as much water in the ocean as there is land 
above sea level. Without the ocean to cool it, earth would 
be burned up by the sun. 

But scientists sluwly are learning how to tame the ocean. 
They now know how 2 drill for oil under the water and 
how to extract magnesium, bromine, and salt from the sea. 

President Truman recently stated that the U. S. claims 
exclusive right to all food and mineral resources in the 
759,600 square miles of Continental Shelf of the U. S., its 
territories and possessions 

True to its name, a continental shelt is a platform of 
underwater land on which a continent sits. Continental 
shelves connect- Australia and New Guinea, Malaya and 
Japan, England and France, Alaska and Siberia. 

Put on a diver’s suit that stands the heavy pressure and 
intense cold of deep water. Walk out from the east coast of 
the U. S., and this is what you wili see. You will climb down 
a long, steep slope just offshore. Then you'll find yourself 
on a vast plain dotted with hillocks and creased with gul- 
lies. This is the continental shelf. 

Close to shore you'll find it hard to walk on the shelt be- 
cause it is covered several feet deep with ooze and with silt 
washed down from land rivers. But as you walk eastward, 
the ooze is not so deep and you can feel sand, red clay, and 
bed rock under it. You'll walk eastward on the shelf for 
about 165 miles, and then you'll get a scare. 

Below you you'll see an 8,000-foot cliff stretching north 
and south as far as you can see. The greatest height on the 
earth’s surface between the Rockies and Europe, this cliff 
is the end of the continental shelf. It is cut with deep crev- 
ices and indented every 200 miles or so with strange canyons 
as long and deep as Grand Canyon. Similar giant ravines 
cut the continental shelves of every continent. 

You won't dare go down this cliff, because the pressure 
of the icy deep sea beyond is too great. So you turn back 
and explore the continental shelf. You'll find it a thriving 
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tarmland. There will be forests of seaweed, fields of sponges 
and corals and sea fans, crops which look like plants but 
really are tiny animals. And above all there will be swarms 
of all the fish you eat, and many you've never seen. Millions 
of these fish live on plankton. 

Plankton is a handy name used to cover the trillions of 
tiny plants and animals that drift in the sea. Most plant 
plankton are diatoms, microscopic blobs of plant life con- 
taining chlorophyll (the green matter of plants) and oil. 
They float near the ocean’s surface in order to get sunlight 
with which to change seawater chemicals into food. Since 
they are the only sea plant life that can make their own 
food, they are in turn eaten as food by the animal plankton, 
or copepods. Copepods are the food of small fish, small fish 
are eaten by big fish, and you eat the big fish. 

When the diatoms die, their oil-filled shells fall to the bed 
ot the continental shelf. There the shells are packed down 
tor millions of years and eventually form petroleum-bearing 
rock. Our inland oil deposits once were diatoms of ancient 
seas. 

As our inland oil beds eventually will run dry, geologists 
are looking forward to tapping oil from the continental shelf, 
locating oil off California, Florida and Texas. By using divers 
to weld underwater pipes together, engineers already are 
drilling for submarine oil ten miles from land in Lake Mara- 
caibo, Venezuela, and off the California coast. Oil well tow- 
ers are built on steel, water-filled, concrete-encased piles that 
are driven deep into the mud bottom by placing huge con- 
crete slabs on them. 

In addition to oil, the continental shelf is important for its 
fisheries. Our main fishing waters are off the coasts of Eng- 
land, Oregon, and Alaska. 

The waters above the shelf are valuable sources of salt, 
bromine for making high-octane gasoline, magnesium for 
building planes, seaweed agar gelatin for laboratory media, 
and diatomaceus earth for auto polish and furnace insulation. 

—NANCY GENET 
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HE Truman Cabinet is swiftly taking on the political com- 

plexion of the new president. In no office of the Cabinet is 
this change more evident than in the portfolio of the Attorney 
General. Tom C. Clark of Texas is a loose-jointed, amiable 
and informal six-footer of 46. He is the next to the youngest 
member of the Cabinet. 

He succeeds Francis Biddle, and perhaps the contrast 
between Biddle and Clark points up the differences between 
ex-President Roosevelt and President Truman. The aristo- 
cratic Biddle, a member of the Biddle family of Philadelphia 
and reared in the Groton-Harvard tradition, was an extreme 
New Dealer of the crusading type. Tom Clark is a Southern 
Democrat and a regular party man. He is a good practical 
politician, with a warm, home-spun quality. He is addicted 
to dropping his final g’s, fond of resting his feet on his desk, 
apt to stick his head in a doorway and say “How ya doin’?” 
to an office full of strange stenographers. Tom Clark has a 
breezy and ingratiating personality. 

The career of Tom Clark is a perfect example of a Wash- 
ington success story. He came to Washington in 1937 to take 
a run-of-the-mill legal job. He had no assurance that he 
would ever move out of the obscurity that blanketed him. 
He was just one of hundreds of lawyers. 

But Clark shot forward spectacularly. In eight years he 
rose from one of the humblest jobs in the Department of 
Justice to the desk of the chief. How can this be explained? 
He has a special political flair. He makes friends right and 
left. He combines alertness with ability to handle himself 
shrewdly in a political sense. He has a lively, endearing per- 
sonality. He is tops as a trial lawyer. And he got some very 
good breaks. 

President Truman had never heard of Clark before the 
formation of the Truman Committee which was set up to 
investigate alleged violations of war contracts. Clark’s job 
was to prosecute whatever improper practices the Commit- 
tee, of which Mr. Truman was chairman, brought to light. 
This he did with skill and vigor. It was then that Truman 
first took a liking to the gifted lawyer whom he was later to 
appoint Attorney General of his Administration. 


Gave Up $65,000 a Year 


It must have taken a healthy confidence in himself for 
Tom Clark to move from Dallas to Washington in February 
ot 1937. During his last year of private practice in Texas, he 
had boosted his income to $70,000. But he wanted a public 
career and he wanted it badly enough to accept a $5000-a- 
year job in Washington for a start. So he moved his family 
(which consists of his very charming wife, his son Ramsey, 
17 years old, and daughter, Mildred, 12 years old) to Wash- 
ington and became a minor Government attorney. 

His first assignment was a dull one in the Bureau of War 
Risk Litigation, handling disability claims filed against the 
Government by veterans of World War I. But he threw 
himself into the work with energy, often staying in his office 


1945 


Crime Buster Clark 





Tom Clark is sworn into office of Attorney General by 
Federal Judge Thurman Arnold. Clark family looks on. 


By CREIGHTON J. HILL 


Our Washington Correspondent 


until two o'clock in the morning. He won victory after vic- 
tory, but he had his eye on anti-trust work. 

Thurman Arnold, then assistant in charge of the Anti-Trust 
Division, was on the lookout for just such material. Clark 
became one of Arnold’s special assistants in charge of en- 
forcing the labor policies established by the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. He made a record for himself here, so much 
so that in 1940 Arnold put him in charge of the Pacific Coast 
anti-trust office, with headquarters in San Francisco. Clark 
tore up and down the Coast, winning convictions, fines, and 
signed agreements to behave. 

Then came Pearl Harbor. Clark was made head of the 
newly authorized War Frauds Unit and first assistant in the 
Anti-Trust Division. 


Wins Nine Out of Ten Cases 


He was now the fair-haired boy of the Department, the 
lawyer who won more than nine-tenths of his cases. When 
Thurman Arnold left in March, 1943, to accept an appoint- 
ment as a Federal Appeals Court judge, Clark was named to 
succeed him as head of the Anti-Trust Division. 

A short while later the Department of Justice was reor- 
ganized. Clark became head of the Criminal Division, had 
charge of black market prosecutions. Then came what 
seemed to be a lull in his career. Was there any place further 
for him to go in Washington? His salary had become a re- 
spectable $9000 a year. But he was being urged to return 
to Dallas where an income many times that figure awaited 
him in private practice. 

He half decided to call it quits and go back to Texas. But 
he stayed on for President Roosevelt’s inauguration. He was 
still there at the time of President Roosevelt’s death. And 
one morning in May he was summoned to the White House, 
where President Truman told him he was going to nominate 


him for Attorney General. 
INSIDE WASHINGTON 
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When ommunition again ts plentiful, 
"find Winchester EZXS (shown of 

hott with copper case) or Leader 22's 

shown at right) with brass case “tops"! 
small bore competition. 


WINCHESTER MODEL 73 
TARGET RIFLE 
The Model 75 was developed for targe? 
shooting petiti for shooters who 
want a dependable accurate small bore 
tifle at moderate price. Weighing ap- 
proximately 8 Ibs. 10 oz., complete with 
sights and sling strap, it's a full man's 
size rifle. 









" WINCHESTER 


America always has been a nation of rifle- 
men. To be able to hit what you shoot at 
gives you a feeling of confidence—and 
many hours of pleasure when you’re shoot- 
ing for sport. 


Many schools nowadays have a riflery 
training program. If your school does not, 
why not talk to your coach about getting 
this character-building sport under way? 


When you do, start right...with 
Winchester guns and ammunition. Just 
as the Winchester Carbine in the picture 
has proved itself on world battlefronts, so 
have Winchester rifles demonstrated their 
superior qualities on the range. Winchester 
Repeating Arms Company, New Haven, 
Conn., Division of Olin Industries, Inc. 
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ON THE AIR 
OFF THE AIR 


Button Pushers 


Ever hear of the Lazarfeld-Stanton 
Program Analyzer? This gadget takes 
the guesswork out of sponsoring a radio 
program, If a sponsor wants to make 
sure his program will click with the 
radio audience, he can pretest his show 
with the L.S.P.A, A cross-section audi- 
ence is chosen. Each member of the 
group is given a small gadget to register 
his reaction. If he likes what he hears, 
he pushes a green button. If he doesn't, 
he jabs a red button. The button push- 
ings are recorded. Then, a graph is 
made to show the sponsor just when 
his program was on the beam or on 
the pan. 

Harvest of Stars (NBC, Sun., 2 p.m., 
E.S.T.) was one of the first programs 
to be pretested before going on the air. 
Raymond Massey is master of cere- 
monies, Howard Barlow conducts a 70- 
piece orchestra, Lynn Murray directs 
the chorus, and guest stars abound. If 
this is what pretesting can do for pro- 
gram quality, we're for bigger and bet- 
ter red and green buttons. 


Students “Air” Opinions 


Do you believe that the United Na- 
tions Organization will prevent another 
world war during your lifetime? 

Four high school student editors, 
representing Scholastic’s Institute of 
Student Opinion will discuss this ques- 
tion during Bob Emery’s Rainbow 
House program on Saturday, Novem- 
ber 8rd (MBS, 10:30 a.m., E.S.T.). 
Results of the nationwide poll on this 
question, recently conducted by the 
Institute of Student Opinion, will be 
announced, Tune in, if you like to hear 
verbal fireworks by high school stu- 
dents. 


Going, Going — 


Veteran master of ceremonies, Dave 


| Elman, is now holding forth on an 





unusual program—the Radio Auction 
Show (MBS, Mon., 10 p.m., E.S.T.). 
Listeners throughout the country who 
own valuable objects and collector’s 
items turn such treasures over to Elman. 
Any member of the radio audience may 
compete in the bidding by mail. 

The objects for sale cover a wide 
range. George M. Cohan’s violin, Goeb- 
bels’ sword, Mark Twain’s writing 
desk, a pair of dice belonging to Hitler, 
Robert Burns’ personal notebook, and 
Lincoln’s draft of the 13th Amendment. 
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AVIATION CELEBRATES A BIRTHDAY 
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United Air Lines 


This was coast-to-coast air mail transport 25 years ago. Mail took 
about three days to cross the country, moved by planes and trains. 


little more than twenty-five 
A years ago--on September 
8 1920 —a small crowd gath- 
ered at a New York airport to 
watch aviation history in the 
making. 

They saw Randolph Page, a 
World War I pilot, load most 
of a cargo of 18,000 letters into 
a converted DeHaviland. 

Page stuffed the overflow of 
mail into a _ suitcase, and 
strapped it to a wing strut. 

Then, with a _ nonchalant 
wave to the crowd, he gave the 
400 h.p. Liberty engine “full 
gun,” thundered down the run- 
way for a take-off, and headed 
west with 400 pounds of air 
mail. : 


From Plane to Train 


At night, the DeHaviland 
landed, and the cargo of air 
mail was transferred to a crack 
express train. The train carried 
the mail all night, and in the 
morning the mail pouches were 
transferred to another plane. In 
this manner, by plane and train, 
the first coast-to-coast air mail 
reached San Francisco in a lit- 
tle less than eighty-three hours. 

The mail was not flown at 
night because there were no 
lighted airways at the time. 
Therefore all planes were 
grounded at night. 





Seven pilots of the Post Of- 
fice Department brooded about 
the matter. They volunteered 
to stage a demonstration air 
mail flight — an all-air, day and 
night transcontinental trip. 


Bonfires Light Way 


Farmer and air-minded com- 
munities along the route were 
enlisted to build giant bonfires 
at night. 

As each pilot took over the 
controls of the open cockpit 
plane from designated points 
along the way. he flew from 
bonfire to bonfire. The mail 
plane flew from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific in 36 hours, 21 min- 
utes —a record. 

The plane’s only night-flying 
device was a crude landing 
light attached to the lower 
wing. This light helped them to 
spot the cow pastures which 
served them as landing fields. 

The demonstration proved 
its point. Congress appropriat- 
ed over a million dollars for 
continuing air mail service. 

On July 1, 1924, regular day- 
and-night, coast-to-coast air 
mail service began. 

In 1926, the Post Office De- 
partment turned over the air 
mail service to private operators 
—and the airlines were born! 

Within a year, not only mail 





but passengers could speed 
across the continent by air. 

A typical airline plane of 
1927 was the Boeing 40-A. It 
carried the then astonishing 
load of 1,600 pounds, including 
the pilot, baggage, mail, and 
two uneasy passengers. 

The two passengers sat nerv- 
ously in a box-like cabin, shout- 
ing to each other above the en- 
gine roar. They must have felt 
deserted and helpless. The pi- 
lot rode in an open cockpit 
above and behind the passen- 
gers. 


New Planes Developed 


In 1929, new tri-motored 
Fords, carrying 14 passengers, 
appeared on the airways. 

Four years later, United Arr- 
lines introduced the nation’s 
first twin-engine, all-metal, low 
wing transport—the Boeing 247. 

The most famous work horse 
of them all, still plowing the 


skies with its props, is the 
Douglas DC-3. 
This 12-ton, twin-engine 


plane, with twice the speed of 
the old 90-m.p.h. DeHaviland, 
carries two pilots, a stewardess, 
and _ twenty-one passengers, as 
well as mail and express. 


Air Rates Reduced 


By 1937, transcontinental air 
fares dropped from the original 
$400, to $149.95. Air express 
rates were halved. Air mail 
postage rates dropped from 24 
cents to 6 cents an ounce. To- 
day it costs less to travel by 
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plane than to travel by Pullman 
on a train. 

In 1941 —their last prewar 
year of operations — American 
domestic airlines carried more 
than 4 million passengers, 44 
million pounds of air mail, and 
22 million pounds of air express 
and freight. Domestic airline 
routes in 1941 totaled about 
30,000 miles. eR. 

The twenty-fifth anniversary 
of transcontinental air mail finds 
the world once more at peace. 

Soon gigantic titans of the 
air will be in airline operation 
—not only from coast to coast, 
but to all the far corners of the 
earth. 

Happy birthday — and happy 
landings! 





United Air Lines 


Five-mile-a-minute, super-powered sky giant Douglas DC-6 (shown as 
sketched in flight) flies 56 passengers coast-to-coast in. Ba heyrs. 












E NATION that ‘‘freezes’’ the design of its mili- 
tary planes can write off its Air Force as inferior 
and second-rate. 


The Luftwaffe, for example, was beaten because of 
two things: first, because of overwhelming Allied air- 
craft production . . . and second, because Germany 
was too late in learning the ABC of Air Power... 





What is the ABC of Air Power? 


The ABC of Air Power is a technique introduced in this 
war by the Army and Navy and the American air- 
craft industry. 


In simple language it is the technique of making 
frequent changes in design, during mass production, 
so that the planes we send into combat tomorrow are 
consistently better than those in combat today. 


Here’s how it works 


\ company such as Consolidated Vultee starts mass 





— Never forget the ABC of 


production of a long-range super-bomber—the B-32 
Dominator, let us say... 


The first Dominator to be accepted by the Army Air, 
Forces is probably known as the B-32A. 


But if in a matter of months—or perhaps weeks— 
so many changes and improvements should be made 
in the design of the Dominator, subsequent models 
would be known as the B-32B. 

Then come more changes ... and the B-32C would be 
born. This goes on, right down through the alphabet. 


The joker in Air Power 


This miracle of constant improvement during mass 
production—often accomplished while stopping the as- 
sembly lines only momentarily — sounds like an ideal 
way to keep an Air Force at peak efficiency. And it is. 


But there’s another factor to be reckoned with—a factor 
most people didn’t know about in prewar years, or 
simply overlooked. 

That factor is TIME . . . the length of time that 
elapses between the day a new plane is designed and 
the day the first model goes into production. And 
that is the joker in Air Power. 

The fact of the matter is this: It takes anywhere from 
3 to 7 years for a war plane to progress from drawing board 
to combat action. 

We were caught napping when World War II broke 


out, because the nation as a whole was unaware of 
this joker in Air Power. 


But, thanks to a few far-sighted Army and Navy 
officers, and a few members of the aircraft industry 
itself, we were not caught totally unprepared. 


A lesson worth remembering 


Long before Pearl Harbor, it was obvious that.if.we"ever 
did go to war against Japan it wouldabe 2 wariin 
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It must be clear to every thinking person that 
America must never again invite disaster by: lagging 
behind any nation in aeronautical research and 
development. 


Air Power! 





2 which mobile, floating airfields—flat-tops—would 
play a dominant part. 


ir, So, starting as far back as 1927, the Navy and the Air Power is Peace Power 


aircraft industry began to experiment with carrier- 
- based dive bombers. In 1939—12 years later—the Today, no spot on earth is more than 60 hours’ flying time 


























le from your local airport. 

ls In a world so small, there can be no peace, no 
security, unless we are prepared to defend ourselves 

be against attack from the air. 

That is why constant and continuing aeronautical 
research and development—on the part of the Army, 
the Navy, and the aircraft industry—is an insurance 

ii policy on the life of the nation. 

’ 

“ And we must not let a single premium lapse! 

al 

iS. 

or 

oad LET’S KEEP. AMERICA STRONG 
plane born of these experiments was approved for IN THE AIR! 

at mass production. But even then, it wasn’t ready for combat 

nd until 1943! 

nd Similarly, our finest Navy fighter planes saw 
combat action for the first time 2 years or more after 

= Pearl Harbor — even though they had been in various 


ard stages of development and undergoing test flights 
long before Japan struck. 
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Pan American Clipper 4-engine bomber transport patrol bomber search plane patrol bomber basic trainer “Flying vie hea 














Synopsis of Preceding Installments 


agg POST, a pioneer in Upper 
New York State, and a man at 
home only in the woods, comes back 
from an unprofitable trading trip to 
town. His oxen, Peter and Paul, stop 
to blow just before he reaches the 
farm and Zeph smells smoke. His first 
glimpse of the farm shows that his 
house is a heap of ashes. The three 
children — Eldest, Dan’l, and Young- 
"un — come out from the rude shelter 
they have built and tell him that their 
mother was burned to death. Zeph 
turns the oxen over to Dan’l, tells 
him to stay there, and goes off into 
the woods. All the neighbors offer to 
take the children to work for their 
board, but Dan’! says “Pa wouldn’t 
like it,” and that they must stay to- 
gether and work the farm. 





Quietly some of the most kind- 
hearted neighbors think of ways to 
help the homeless and hard-worked 
Posts, who have all they can do to 
raise their food for the coming win- 
ter. Young’un goes to the tavern to 
borrow salt and is given a bowl by 
Eph Birdsell, the bridegroom of 
Phebe. Gam Reed, the gunsmith, 
helps with the loan of tools, and 
shows Dan’l and Young’un how to 
mend their farm gear. Young’un de- 
cides she would like to be a gun- 
smith’s apprentice, but Dan’! disap- 
proves. Phebe and Eph offer their 
milk and,promise the children the 
new calf. Still there is much to do. 
And Dan’! has signed a note to the 
town’s skinflint, Sim Higgins, for the 
seed he needed for spring planting. 
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A laughable sweet sight, that spoued little heifer. 


by Herbert Best 


CHAPTER FIVE 


OUNG’UN’S left hand reached up, 
snapped an ear of corn and cast it 
forward onto the pile, as her right hand 
snapped another ear from its stalk. Two 
more visible tokens added to the scores 
upon scores that had already gone to 
the sled and then up to the corncrib, 
tokens that the Posts were winning their 
six months’ struggle against hunger. 
Youngun could have sung for joy; 


would have sung if only it had been the, 


last row. But that was some ways off 
yet, and the sun sinking lower and 
redder. 

“Full-loaded,” Dan’] called from the 
sled. 

To avoid wasted steps, Young’un 
filled her arms from the nearest pile to 
carry back to the sled. Then, of course, 
her nose had to itch, her arms being 
‘cumbered, and the silk from the corn 
tassels set her to itching all down her 
front and back, but her bare neck most 
of all. It was a relief to jerk her armful 
upwards into the small frame Dan’] had 
fashioned on the sled top, to call to 
Peter ‘n’ Paul and walk in front of 
them, scratching to heart’s content. Then 
it was almost as good to drop the arms 
and let the ache drain out 6f them. By 
that time she and the oxen had drawn 
uphill and around back of the big crib 
Dan] had built. 

The oxen stopped of their own ac- 
cord where they'd been halted so often 
that day. Young’un unpinned the yoke 
from the pole, Eldest left her shucking 
beside the crib to come and help. The 
two of them set a sapling under the 
sled and levered it over on one side, 
pouring most of its contents out onto 
the dry turf. Between them they pulled 
out the remainder, and turned the sled 
back onto its runners. 

Dan’ whistled, and Peter ’n’ Paul 
trudged off down for another load. 

“Rest yourself a moment, Viney,” 
Eldest counseled. 

Young'un jerked her hair back with 
a swing of the head, and seated herself 
on the wooden stool that Dan’] had 
made to try the new auger that Gun- 
smith gave him. “Twas easier to do as 
Eldest said than outright contrary her. 
And besides, it was lonely for Eldest 
up here by herself, with no Dan’l or 
even Peter 'n’ Paul. It was a rest too, 
reaching down instead of up, freeing 
the golden cob from its rustling shuck, 
and casting it upward into the crib, in- 
stead of flinging it down to the ground. 


“If Dan’l would give himself a rest,” 


(Continued on page 22) 
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FOLLOWING THE FILMS 


BLITHE SPIRIT (Released 
through United Artists. Pro- 
duced by Noel Coward. Di- 
rected by David Lean.) 


al a 


There is a temptation to say of 
Blithe Spirit — that the British style of 
acting is refreshing. But this is inaccu- 
rate. The comedy in Blithe Spirit is re- 
freshing because the acting is superior, 
not because it is British. Hollywood 
could learn a lot by examining the 
naturalness in approach that is present, 
even in this highly sophisticated com- 
edy. 

The plot is not of great dramatic 
significance. It is merely the fanciful 
story of an author whose happy home 
is disrupted when his first wife returns 


to this world in spirit form. The story’ 


is amusing, and the dialogue is clever. 
But it is the acting on which the pic- 
ture wins its laurels. 

Outstanding is the role of Madame 
Arcati, played by Margaret Rutherford. 
Madame Arcati is the spiritualist me- 
dium who, unfortunately, entices the 
author’s first wife back to his house- 
hold. Delightfully enough, Madame 
Arcati does not look at all like a me- 
dium. Far from being frail and wil- 
lowy, she is a sturdy, robust lady with 
a hail-fellow-well-met attitude. She has 
a great enthusiasm for things athletic, 
especially bicycling. 

Technicolor adds its bit to the suc- 
cess of the film by enabling the ghosts 
to appear in pale green and yellow. 


SCOTLAND YARD, INVESTI- 

GATOR (Republic. Produced 
and Directed by George 
Blair.) 


The intrigue in this film revolves 
around the theft of Leonardo da Vinci's 
famous Mona Lisa. The Louvre Mu- 
seum in Paris had sent the painting to 
England for safekeeping when France 
was invaded. Sir Aubrey Smith plays 
the part of the genial old curator of 
London’s National Art Gallery. Erich 
Von Stroheim again is the villain. 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


Drama: “*“Pride of the Marines. 
¥¥Story of GI Joe. “““Captain Eddie. 
~“A Bell For Adano. ““The Clock. 
“yvRhapsody In Blue. ““Our Vines 
Have Tender Grapes. 

Comedy: “”*”Blithe Spirit. ~~Along 
Came Jones. ““Junior Miss. 

Musical: “State Fair. 

Mystery: “Scotland Yard, Investigator. 
»“v’’The House on 92nd Street. 

Western: “Sunset In Eldorado. 

Documentary: “““The True Glory. 


| portant nourishment, like that well- 
| known ‘Breakfast of Champions’. 































By 
Bernie 
Bierman 

























































Hang on fo the ball. Take a firm 
grip with one end in the middle of 
the palm of your hand, and the 
other end tucked tightly against 
the inside of your elbow. 


Get going. Know where you’re ex- 
pected to run and go hard! Start 
with short steps. Pump your knees 
high. Carry your weight forward. 


Stay alert. Run with your head up 
and your eyes open. Take full ad- 
vantage of the pattern set up by 
your blockers. 


Keep going. Don’t let down when 
you’re tackled. Lower your shoul- 
ders and drive through. 


“Start off with a good breakfast.” 
That’s another tip from Bernie 
Bierman, champion coach of Min- 
nesota’s Golden Gophers. “Stoke 
up on lots of food-energy and other im- 


Those toasted whole wheat flakes, 
Wheaties—with lots of milk and fruit 
—make a fine training dish. And I no- 
tice Wheaties have a keen flavor that 
rates ace high with hungry football 
players.” 






“Breakfast of | 
Champions” 


WITH MILK AND FRUIT 
















“Wheaties” and “Breakfast of Champions" are registered 
trade marks of Gemeral Mills, Ine. 





Get champion coaching on running, passing, Champion?” See back of your Wheaties pack- 
kicking, _ tackling, and blocking in Bernie age for full information on how to get your 
Bierman’s new book, “Want to be a Football copy of Bierman’s 32-page football maaual. 















1. JAPANESE OCCUPATION 

Underline the correct Word or phrase. 

1. The Japanese cult of emperor- 
worship is related to: (a) Buddhism; 
(b) Shinto; (c) Confucianism. 

2. Molotov has asked that control of 
Japan be by: (a) the Big 3; (b) the 
Big 5; (c) all nations with Pacific in- 
terests. 

8. The new Japanese government is 
headed by Premier: (a) Higashi-Kuni; 
(b) Hideki Tojo; (c) Kijuro Shidehara. 

4. As Supreme Allied Commander, 
MacArthur has been ordered to: (a) 
formulate U. S. policy in Japan; (b) 
support the existing Japanese govern- 
ment; (c) carry out the policy set by 
the President. 

5. Japan will be reduced to: (a) her 
four home islands; (b) the area she 
held in 1940; (c) the island of Honshu. 


ll. SURPLUS PROPERTY 


Underline the correct word or phrase. 
1. War plants will be disposed of by 
the: (a) Commerce Department; (b) 





QUIZ YOURSELF 


RFC; (c) Department of the Interior. 

2. The Surplus Property Act aims to 
sell plants to: (a) small local concerns; 
(b) existing large companies; (c) any 
company or individual wanting to buy 
them. 

3. President Truman named as Sur- 
plus Property Administrator: (a) Har- 
old Burton; (b) Stuart Symington; (c) 
Henry Wallace. 

4. First chance to buy surplus con- 
sumer goods goes to: (a) established 
wholesalers; (b) individual consumers; 
(c) federal, state, and municipal agen- 
cies. 

5. In fixed-price sales, ceiling prices 
are set by: (a) the OPA; (b) the Sur- 
plus Property Administrator; (c) the 
Commerce Department. 


ill. INSIDE WASHINGTON 


Complete each sentence by writing in 
the correct word or phrase. 


1. Tom Clark has just been ap- 
pointed U. S. 


2. He succeeds Francis 














THE LINK was never made to fly. It is 
man’s first successful attempt to simu- 
late airplane flight on the ground. 
More than twenty years of experiment 
and improvement have made today’s 
Link Trainer an engineering marvel. 
THE MODERN LINK gives you the 
“feel” of flight. You see and sense for 
yourself how a plane acts in the air, 
how it responds to power and con- 
trols. You learn the flying terms and 
what they mean to a pilot. You become 





Thi 1S LEONARDO’S 
1S FLYING MACHINE 


This IS LINK’S 


familiar with the marvelous instru- 
ments which have contributed so much 
to flying safety. 

THE LINK is the standard training 
device of the air forces and the air- 
lines. Soon Link instruction will be 
available to all. 

Link Aviation Devices, Inc., Bing- 
hamton, New York. Makers of Link 
Trainers, Crew Navigation Trainers, and 
ether devices contributing to the safety 
of flight. 


Link Training is your first step into the FLYING AGE 








3. The 


Committee 
was set up to investigate war contract 
violations. 

4. At one time Clark was a special 
assistant to enforce the 
Anti-Trust Act. 

5. He was also in charge of enforc- 
ing labor policies under the Fair Labor 
Act. 








IV. THE CONTINENTAL SHELF 

Underline the correct word or phrase. 

1. The continental shelf is a vast 
plain: (a) along the coast above sea- 
level; (b) just beyond the off-shore 
slope; (c) on the central area of the 
continent. 

2. The surface of the shelf is: (a) 
bare bedrock; (b) covered with vege- 
tation; (c) sandy and unfertile. 

3. Inland oil deposits j,rove the ex- 
istence in ancient times of: (a) tropical 
swamps; (b) huge mountain ranges; 
(c) vast seas. 

4. The U. S. has claimed exclusive 
rights to our Continental Shelf’s: (a) 
fishing grounds; (b) mineral resources; 
(c) shipping lanes. 

5. Plankton is a name used for: (a) 
tiny plants and animals in the sea; (b) 
undersea oil wells; (c) divers’ helmets. 


V. ASIA WATCHES INDO-CHINA 


Complete each sentence by writing 
in the correct word. 

1. Until the tenth century A. D. In- 
do-China was ruled by 





2. But by 1884 it was a protectorate 
ot 





3. European colonists introduced 
new crops to vary the one-crop 
_ economy. 
4. Until late this fall, Indo-China was 
controlled by 
5. Then the British took over 
for France. 











READING SIGNPOSTS 


Japanese Occupation 

“U. S. Occupies Japan,” Life, Sept. 10, 
"45. 
“Our Own Baedeker” (Japan), New 
Yorker, Sept. 1, ’45 (p. 14). 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


litigation (lit i gd shin) a lawsuit or 
judicial dispute. 

Pierre Laval (pyér la val). 

Sir Walter Citrine (si trén) heads British 
Trade Union Congress. 

Louis Saillant (loo e si yon) Secretary- 
General, World Federation of Trade 
Unions. Note: “Nn” indicates that the vowel 
preceding it is “nasalized”; try holding 
your nose as you pronounce the syllable - 
it will give you an idea of the proper 
sound. The “t” is not pronounced. 
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HOW'S 
THAT 
si AGAIN! 


By SLIM SYNTAX 


NOTE: We invite all our readers to 
write their English problems to the Bet- 
ter English Department of Scholastic 
Magazines, 220 E. 42d St., New York 

7, N. Y. Our Quiz whiz, Slim Syntax, 
will set you right on spelling, pronuncia- 
tion, grammar, usage, or whatever you 
want to know. See if you can stump 
him! 


Bad Brake 


A bunch of soldiers stationed in a 
Southern town borrowed a truck to go 
to a chicken-dinner festival. The driver 
soon discovered that the several brake 
and clutch pedals were arranged pe- 
culiarly, and when he came to a steep 
hill he stamped about wildly, trying to 
brake the truck. His friends in the back 
began yelling, but it was some time be- 
fore the rattled GI could bring the ve- 
hicle to halt. 

“Any trouble back there?” he yelled. 

There was no answer. There were no 
soldiers. He’d been operating a dump- 
truck. 

This Week 


Turnabout 


On his first day as President, Mr. 
Truman was entertaining an old friend 
in his office, getting some advice. A 
secretary appeared to announce the ar- 
rival of a very high member of Tru- 
man’s official family. The President 
hesitated, then said: ““Let him wait a 
little bit.” 

Turning to the friend he chuckled, 
“I remember he made me wait the 
other day when I was vice president.” 

Detroit Free-Press 

Sign in a new York cafeteria: 
COURTEOUS AND EFFICIENT 
SELF-SERVICE. 


Family Circle 





S. M. of Pittsburgh, writes us to ask How to get in ee 


what’s the diffe erence between fever and 
temperature? 

Temperature is simply a measure of | 
how hot or cold anything is. The nor- | 
mal temperature of the human body is | 
98.6 degrees Fahrenheit. | 

Fever, as we generally use it, means 
a condition of the body during illness 
marked by an increase in body tem- 
perature above 98.6 degrees. 

So, when the doctor takes the ther- | 
from your mouth and says| 
a sick fellow. If, on the| 
other hand, the doctor says, “He has | 
no temperature,” either you are dead or | 
the doctor should go back to school. 
What he meant to say was that your 
temperature was normal, 





mometer 
“103” you're 


x x * 
Q. “Do people really judge you by 
vour pronunciation of words?” 


G. R., Baltimore, Md. 


A. Yes, they do. And their judgments | 
are sometimes harsh indeed. You may 
argue all you like that pronunciation is 
only skin deep, that a man is more than | 
his vowels. But, whether you think so 
or not, nothing so marks you as edu- 
cated or uneducated as your pronuncia- 
tion, not of all words but certainly of a 
few whoppers. If you are guilty of any 
of them, you are almost automatically 
dubbed a low-brow. 
the low characters you should not asso- | 
ciate with —or, if you do, 
anybody about it. More undesirables | 
will be coming up later. 





Don't Say Say 

idear idea 
atheletic athletic 
fillum film 
Atlannic Atlantic 
gen’lman gentleman 
gen’ally generally 
reconnize recognize 
wonnerful wonderful 
sawr saw 


Here are a few of | 


don’t tell | : 





oncet 


once 





1. At schooltime, wear a wilted collar and 
a scraggly tie. Profs are crazy about the in- 
formal air a sloppy student gives a class- 
room. Note: To avoid the trim looks of the 
guy above, avoid Arrow Shirts and Ties. 
The Arrow label means a perfect knot 
under a flawless collar. 





3. On your next date, wear a shirt that’s 
a cross between a pup tent and a pillow 
case. It’s sure to make your girl look else- 
where. Note: To stay shy of the neat-as-a- 
pin effect displayed above, keep away from 
Arrows. Arrow Shirts fit just right, look 
grand with Arrow Ties. 


with one right people 





2. When friends drop in, wear a shirt with 
buttons missing. It’s Joads of fun playing 
host with one hand and closing the gap 
with the other! Note: This situation is nigh 
unto impossible for the guy above. He’s 
attired in a disgustingly handsome Arrow 
Shirt whose buttons are anchored on. 





4. ... or, if f you'd rather be on the credit 
side of these fine people, call on your 


Arrow dealer. He has a collection of 
Arrow Shirts and Ties that they—and you 
—will like. Sanforized-labeled (less than 
1% shrinkage). Cluett, Peabody & Co. 
Inc., Troy, N. Y. 


ARROW SHIRTS & TIES 


Underwear ¢ Handkerchiefs ¢ Sports Shirts 





Young ‘un 
(Continued from page 18) 


Eldest said the words just as Young’un 
opened her mouth ‘to say the same, 
“he'd have more strength for his tasks. 
He’s eating none too good.” 

Young’un’s hands felt an extra large 
head of corn, her fingers tore the husk 
back but not off; her eyes approved its 
unmarred size and beauty which set it 
aside as fit for next year’s seed. With a 
flick of the wrist she tossed it onto a 
Separate pile. Pick, husk, cast . . 
pick, husk, cast . . . “Dan’'l’s bound he'll 
have the last of the corn in before to- 
morrow. To show Mist’ Higgins he’s 
done right to trust us with the loan of 
seed.” 

.“’Tis sinful pride, no less,” Eldest 
sounded like Preacher, even favored 
him in looks as she pointed with a 
finger. But purtier in the face of course. 
She’d Ma’s smooth brows, straight nose, 
and the littlest of mouths beneath. And 
eyes that were nigh as big and sorrow- 
ful as Peter's or Paul’s. Young’un felt 
a twinge of envy. But, still and all, pur- 
tiness filled no bellies on a farm, and 
it took more than purtiness to keep 
pace with Dan’ day in, day out, and 
try to lighten his burden. "Twas hurt- 
ful to see the thinness of his bare arms 
and back, and the way he had to set 
his teeth to the hefting of loads. 

A sight of the low red sun dropping 
into the tall trees and Young’un jumped 
to her feet and hurried to the shelter 
for the milk bucket. 

The evening’s milk, that Phebe 
she and Eph couldn't use, had come 
right handy the last two-three weeks. 
At the start of the season there had been 
meat and fish until they had sickened 
of it. So that the first wild greenstuff 
Eldest had found, and the thinnings 
from the garden rows, had never tasted 
so good before. Then had come a time 
when Eldest had pinched herself to 
have food for the other two. Dried meat 
and fish spoiling in the damp heat, and 
corn, squash, beans not yet ripe. They 
had been forced to dig potatoes before 
they were fit, and to eke out with other 
roots. There had been wild strawberries, 
blackcaps, and blackberries for the gath- 
ering. But raw or cooked they weren’t 
nowise working food. Latterly had come 
apples and pears from the trees Pa had 
planted, and corn and vegetables a 
plenty. But it seemed that menfolk — 
and Dan’ was doing a man’s work — 
needed meat the way womenfolk didn’t. 

Young’un quickened her pace to a 
half-run. For the sun was lower than 
she had thought. Plump squirrels, busy 
gathering their winter stores, scolded 
at her from every other tree. 


said 





She was late to the Birdsells’ as it 
was. For the cow wasn’t to be seen ‘at 
the pasture bars, calling to be milked. 
Nor Phebe setting under the laylock 
in the last of the eventide sun, sorting 
and readying fruits and vegetables for 
her drying kaskets. As Young’un reached 
the barn, Phebe picked up pail and 
milking stool, Eph loosed Molly’s head 
from the stanchion, and they all stood 
aside for Molly to back out. Molly stood 
awhile at the door of the barn, as though 
making up her mind where she'd find a 
bite of grazing so late in the year. 

Eph looked at Phebe, and the two 
of them laughed. Young’un laughed too, 
for comradeship, hoping Molly wouldn't 
be shamed the way Peter ’n’ Paul might. 

Phebe took Young’un’s pail to tie a 
cloth over for the straining. And gave 
Eph another look. Eph cleared his 
throat. 

“Kind of figuring on what to do when 
she calves again, in’—he counted on his 
fingers—“early - February. There’s her 
and this year’s calf, a likely little heifer. 
And the next calf makes three. And 
the team besides, and wagon and plough 
and suchlike. Ain’t room for them all 
in the barn, But there’s no sale for a 
heifer from veal age till she’s most old 
enough to breed. Two years of trouble 
and no return for it. I'd give her away 
if I knowed where.” 

It couldn’t be true of but it 
sounded to Young’un that Eph was 
minded to give away the little heifer. 
Not trade her, but outright give. And 
just because of the space she took in 
his barn. 

Phebe untied the wet cloth and threw 
it back into her empty milking pail. 
“Don’t seem as if I’ve the heart to have 
her killed.” 

If only Dan’l was here, maybe he'd 
think up some way to take the heifer. 
For the Posts would never in years be 
able to buy a grown cow. And a farm 
without a cow was no more than a 
stretched out garden. The heifer would 
cost nothing, and Peter ’n’ Paul would 
never miss the little she’d eat, being 
there was hay and corn for all three 
and a plenty summer grazing. But no 
barn to winter her over. No barn. And 
nothing in its stead. 

It was hard just to say “Thank you” 
for the milk, and to pick up the pail. 
‘Twas harder when Eph lifted the bars 
for Young’un, and the little heifer came 
cavorting up, graceful as a deer, and 
wanted to squeeze through too, and had 
to be slapped to make her keep nose 
out of the milk. When the bars were 


suurse, 


safely back, and the heifer on the right | 


side of them, she turned her pink 
nose to Eph and Phebe to see had they 
anything in their hands or in the other 


pail. And. stamped on Eph’s foot, 
mighty impatient. Then threw up her 
tail and cavorted away. A laughable 
sweet sight, that spoiled little heifer. 


“Your corn most in, I Lear,” Eph 
Birdsell called after her. 
Young’un called back that Dan’ 


wanted everything ready for Mist’ Hig- 
gins on the morrow. 

“Sim Higgins!” Young’un heard Eph’s 
voice behind her. 

Then Phebe saying, “You'll run right 
down to Uncle Gam this very moment, 
and tell him about Sim Higgins.” And 
what sounded to be an argument fad- 
ing away behind her, as.she crossed the 
rutted road and slithered down the 
steep slope towards the stream, trying 
not to spill so much as a drop of the 
four quarts of milk, despite the tricky 
dusk. 

(To be continued) 


Reprinted by permission of the Mac- 
millan Co. and the author. 












FLUORESCENT 
LAMP FOR 
STUDENTS! 


Special Offer: 





Pit this new fluorescent Studilite on your table, 
and you'll have the finest light you can read 
or study by! You'll have a lamp that’s beautifully 
designed and finished—a handsome addition to 
your room! And you'll have a lamp that’s fun to 
use—just press the button and it lights! 18- 

inch shade and cast base and column are done in 
the modern baked wrinkle finish—your choice 
of brown, terra cotta or tole blue. Uses a 15- 
watt fluorescent bulb; A. C. current only. Com- 

plete with 6-foot cord and plug, $9.95 express 
prepaid. Order yours today for prompt delivery. 

Send money order or check, specifying color. If 
not entirely satisfactory, money will be refunded. 


Studilite Co., 9 E. 46th St., New York17, N. Y. 








MASTER MACHINIST, MECHANICAL 
DRAFTING, TOOL ENGINEERING 


Get actual experience in Shop Practice, Blue Print 
ae and Drafting, Tool Designing and Engineer- 
ing. Allied chops are an 
modern. Approved for G. “ig training. Days, Eve- 
nings and Part Time. Men and Women. 


ALLIED SCHOOL OF MECHANICAL TRADES 
1334 South Michigan Avenve, Chicago 5, Illinois 


W WI $10.00 WORTH OF FUN 
0 FOR ONLY 10c! 
500 foreign stamps, unsorted and unpicked, just as received 
from church missions, other sources. Africa, So. America, 
Australia, China, Philippines, Dutch Indies, and other 
countries. Includes few commemoratives, airmails, and 
stamps cataloging up to 25c or more each! Biggest value 
in stampdom—and you might find something really valu- 
able! Price only 10c to serious approval applicants! 
Money back if not delighted. 

JAMESTOWN STAMP CO.,Dept.i2, Jamestown, New York 











ATTENTION SENIORS!! 






Sell your School Classmates the best /ine 
of GRADUATION NAME camps in the 
country. Lowest prices — = gp BA Bey 
ogg commission 

Your cards FREE! Sonatas t Gott like see wilde 
fire. Hurry! Write CRAFT-CARD SPECIALTI 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
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WHAT'S NEW 


Fireproof Fuel 
There is a new safety fuel for aircraft 
that is so resistant to accidental ignition 
that a lighted match can be dropped in 
without causing a fire. It does not form 
inflammable vapors unless it is at a tem- 
perature above 100° Fahrenheit, 


Penicillin Sundae 

Navy doctors are now using penicillin 
mixed with ice cream to treat throat 
and mouth infections. They have used 
the compound in a number of serious 
cases with excellent results. Strep in- 
fections, trench mouth, acute tonsilitis, 
and scarlet fever have all been cured 
with ten doses of the mixture. “Hi there, 
Doc. Make ours with marshmallow and 
pecans!” 

“Come, Josephine, —” 

Macy’s department store in New 
York City has scooped the other firms 
once again. This time they're selling 
airplanes across their counters. Already! 
This new model private plane is called 
the Ercoupe and sells for $2,994. It’s a 
low-wing monoplane, carries two peo- 
ple plus 50 to 60 pounds of baggage. 
Engine, 75 h.p.; wing span, 80 ft.; 
length, 20 ft. 9 in.; height, 5 ft. 11 in. 
Macy’s advertises: “Ercoupe is as easy 
to handle as your family car.” Ercoupe 
is a “certified spinproof plane.” If you 
can handle a steering wheel, a throttle, 
and a brake, you can learn to fly Er- 
coupe safely in less time than it took 
you to learn to drive a car. 


Good-bye Barnacles 
If you or your friends have ever had 
a sailboat, you know how much time is 
consumed each spring by sanding down 
the bottom and repainting. Now there’s 
a new plastic paint that solves this old, 
sailor’s problem. It makes ship bottoms 
so slick that the most persistent bar- 
nacle can’t take hold. It provides pro- 
tection for 2 to 5 years. All the Navy’s 
big ships have been coated with it, and 
the formula has been a war secret. 
Light-Switch Light 
How many times have you bruised 
yourself considerably falling over chairs 
as you fumbled for the iight button in 
a dark room? You can now have a tiny 
light installed below your light switch. 
This light turns on automatically when- 
ever the other lights are turned off. It’s 
trade name is “Lumi-Nite,” and it costs 
only 2 cents a year to operate. 
— ALLEN ALBRIGHT 
Have you heard of something that’s “brand 
new?” If so, write us about it. We'll pay $1 for 
any item used in this column. Address Allen 


Albright, “What's New” Editor, Scholastic Mag- 
azines, 220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 





































































Boys and girls who play musical instruments 
seem to be more popular than others... 
they have more fun, more travel, more ad- 
venture. Yet these are advantages which any 
normal boy or girl can enjoy. 


Free Book, “Fun and Popularity Through Music” 
The thrilling new 28-page book (illustrated 
below) tells how you can join the “select” 
group—how you can win friends, have fun, 
and be popular making music. How you can 
even play your way through college as thou- 
sands of others have done. Get your free 
copy from your friendly Conn dealer, or 
write Conn direct. No obligation. Send now. 
Cc. G. CONN LTD., 
ELKHART, IND. 


C. G. CONN LTD., 1020w Conn Building, Elkhart, Ind. 
Send FREE Book, “Fun and Popularity Through Music.” 
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/ 
_ 1. Orthopedically correct wedge 
maintains proper alignment of 
the bones of the foot. 


Not right now, but some day we'll be making athletic shoes 
that are different. They’ll be Canvas Rubber-Soled Shoes with 
“P.F” Posture Foundation—a special Built-in feature that 
aids your athletic performance and development. 


Here’s why you'll go for Canvas Rubber Soled Shoes with “P-F”: 


1. “P-F” keeps the bones of the foot in their natural, normal 
position. 

2. “P-F” guards against flat feet. 

3. “P-F” avoids strained, tired leg muscles. 


* 4 “P-F” increases “staying power” in games and play. 


Coaches agree that an athlete is only as good as his feet. 
That’s why you boys and girls will go for this different kind 
of athletic shoe witlrthe patented feature, “P-F.” Watch for 
them. Canvas Rubber-Soled Shoes with ““P-F” 

are really worth waiting for. 


\ 


2. Comfortable sponge rubber 
cushion under sensitive area 
of the foot. 


eo 99 


means “Posture Foundation” 
a Patented Feature found only 
in Canvas Shoes made by 
B. F. Goodrich 


or 
HOOD RUBBER COMPANY 
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By William Dow Boutwell 


Managing Editor, American Vocational Journal 


FM for Education 


Great advances in school radio are just around the corner 


HIS is a story about FM —radio’s 

better mousetrap. More particularly 
itis about what FM can do for you as a 
teacher. But first let me tell you what 
happened in the third year English 
class in Waukegan Township High 
School, because there’s a relation be- 
tween that class and FM. 

The year is 1917. The English teach- 
er, Dina Rees Evans, is a young woman 
alert to new ideas. (And what is more 
remarkable she is stil] alert to new ideas. 
She teaches high school dramatics in 
winter and in summer directs Cain Park 
Theater, Cleveland Heights, Ohio, 
which is America’s first municipally 
owned and operated theater). But in 
1917 Miss Evans taught third year Eng- 
lish in Jack Benny’s home town. To 
stimulate interest in composition, she 
proposed that each of her sections write 
and issue for two weeks a mimeograph 
school newspaper. That idea sparked a 
full-fledged blaze of enthusiasm. Out 
of the project came a permanent high 
school paper. Out of it also came at 
least five careers in writing and editing. 

What has all this got to do with FM 
cite it because the alert 
teacher today should be able to use FM 
as Miss Evans employed the student 
Newspaper project. Radio in education 
is young. Radio, AM or FM, holds as 
much or more allure for high school 
students today as did journalism in 
1917. FM radio, beginning this fall, 
opens wider doors for talent exploration 
and expression, Radio, like journalism, 
can lead to careers in fields other than 
tadio. 

So what is this mysterious FM — po- 
tential touchstone of student motiva- 
tion? FM radio employs a method of 
tadio wave transmission that differs 
from AM, which is what you listen to 
now. FM is short for “frequency modu- 
ation”; AM for “amplitude modula- 


Stion.” Technically FM is to AM as foot- 


ights are to a searchlight, if you could 


think of footlights reaching as far or 
farther than a searchlight. For more 
details see your science teacher. We, 
meanwhile, will turn to FM’s possible 
influence on your life and your school. 
For example: 


What FM Provides 


1. FM assures wider radio program 
choice because more stations can be 
built — 5,000 in contrast to our present 
900. A war secret just released dis- 
closes also that each station may send 
out at one time as many as twelve dif- 
ferent programs. 

2. Because 20 FM channels have 


Student directors, 


been set aside by the Federal Com- 
munications Commission for non-com- 
mercial educational use, some 700 to 
1,000 radio stations can be built, 
owned, and operated by schools and 
colleges. More than 25 new license re- 
quests for educational FM stations have 
been granted. The Wisconsin legislature 
has recently voted $72,000 to start a 
state-wide FM _ educational network. 
More than 30 states are developing sim- 
ilar plans. 

8. You and/or your school will need 
to buy a new AM-FM radio receiver to 
pick up FM programs. You will want 
to, anyway, because your old set is 
about worn out. You will also want the 
better FM quality obtainable only with 
a new receiver. 

4. FM will make your old radio 
sound tinny because it guarantees that 
more of what goes into the studio mic- 
rophone will come out of your loud- 
speaker. : 

5. “Static” won’t bother you; FM is 
practically static-proof. 
























Photo by Francis Schwartz 


KALV, San Francisco Board of Education’s FM station at the Samuel Gompers Trade 
School, is operated by students under vocational teachers of courses in radio. 


6. FM is not expensive. An educa- 
tional station can be erected for less 
than the cost of two standard class- 
rooms. 

Now if you are a Miss Evans of 
1945, I can hear you say: “That’s all 
very well, but I still don’t see how FM 
radio can mean anything to my English 
classes.” 

Let’s bring this down to what can 
happen in a typical community. Within 
a short time there should be erected 
(you will need to insist on action) 
within. convenient distance of your 
school an FM educational station. And 
also one or more commercial FM sta- 
tions. The commercial siation, like 
most present AM stations, will welcome 
well-planned, well-executed student 
programs. 

The education station will be owned 
and operated by your local school sys- 
tem or college; or by your state univer- 
sity, perhaps. It will carry no commer- 
cial advertising. It will be hungry for 
program material. It will be seeking 
programs that will fit your school cur- 
riculum. 


Some FM Programs 


Here are some sample programs cre- 
ated for high school use by existing 
educational radio stations: 

“Fun with the Dictionary,” in which 
Cleveland students detect misused 
words and learn word origins. 

“Battle of the Books,” by which chil- 
dren book specialists widen the library 
reading interests of Chicago pupils. 

“Junior Town Meetings.” by which 


Toledo and many other school systems 
make social studies both real and ear- 
nest. 

“Current Events,” the University ot 
Minnesota’s pupil-angled news review, 
which is typical of many news programs 
prepared for specific student use. 

“It’s Your Future,” the Iowa State 
College guidance program, which has 
many worthy counterparts. 

French plays on the air by and for 
French students in Cleveland. 

“Following Congress,” in which the 
University of Wisconsin’s WHA re- 
enacts the major national debates of 
the week. 

Historio events can be brought to 
the classroom via FM. In San Fran- 
cisco representatives of many nations 
assembled for the United Nations Con- 
ference spoke over KALW, the Board 
of Education station. 

Many uses of radio will occur to the 
imaginative teacher. He will want to 
know his way around in a radio studio. 
He will want to have access to a school- 
owned FM sstation. He will want to 
guide the creation of programs for stu- 
dent use—in and out the classroom. 
He will want to kindle in his students 
the thrill of creative work for radio. 

I learned from my daughter and an 
advertising expert why radio has such 
remarkable power. My daughter and I 
were listening to the story of Bacon’s 
rebellion as told on the air by Archi- 
bald MacLeish. We heard Bacon’s brave 
effort to rouse the colonists to resist 
tyranny. We listened to the tyrant gov- 
ernor’s threats. For a moment we were 









back in the seventeenth century. 
the program ended, Jane turned to 
and said, “I studied Bacon’s Rebelli 
three different times in school, but ¢ 
is the first time I ever understood it.” 

I remembered then how my advert 
ing friend explained the power of radi 
“Nothing,” he said, “can equal the a 











peal of a warm human voice.” 130-2 :( 

FM can give you an assistant with a 
warm human voice — a voice in th ce 
classroom; a voice of the classroom§ joonor 


and a voice also to the homes of yo 





i D0-2 :3 
community. ie 
More about FM for Education _— 
Here are sources to turn to if you amg analyz 
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steamed up to do something about F 


for your school: MBS 
Radio Service, U. S. Office of Edu Prod 
cation, Washington, D. C. — general is Baiver 
formation on how to acquire a statig the 6 
: standir 
and program it. : enific 
FM for Education, U. S. Office @and pr 
Education, Misc. No. 7, Supt. of Doe 00-7 :3 

ments, Washington, D. C., 20 cents. | qps 
Teaching through Radio, William Be 4 pa 
Levenson, Farrar and Rinehart, $3. Tell Leo Cl 
years’ experience with educational radi) icemen 
in Cleveland public schools. front a 
The Journal of the AER. Monthip ether. 


publication of the Association for Edgpi00-9 :3 
cation by Radio, 228 No. La Salle CBS 













Chicago, Ill. $2 per year. Varic 
stories, 
human 

“Our Town” in the School ' _ 

N extremely interesting local histor Present 
project which should excite thy P°SS 
attention of alert teachers throughosget30-11 
the country has been carried out by Hum 
the seventh grade of the Central Higimtervie 

School in North Salem, New York. worthy 

The aim of the project, undertake ag 
by social studies pupils during t sel 
school year 1942-43, was to find out _ 
they could about North Salem’s ea deve 

and wo! 






days. By searching through histo 
books, interviewing older neighbo 
and taking historical field trips, the 
managed to collect an amazing amoulligg g . 3, 
of stories and descriptive material. Best Se 
These stories, written by the st} Dram 
dents themselves, and illustrated witlturrent 
photographs of historical landmarki}@ramati 
and early crafts, have been edited DgRlS-3 :3¢ 
Frances Eichner and Helen Ferris Tibp€BS 
bets to form a most attractive book. Narra 
When Our Town Was Young is 00 so 
; Se Feet he Thi 
only a fine work in itself, it is a reco 





















of accomplishment which should inspif ot 
many other students to similar ente wy 
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prises in their own neighborhood. ., 
(Central High School, Purdys. Weiiiimes wu 
chester County, New York, 1945, $ d eco 
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_* 330-2:00 p.m. University of Chicago 
P Round Table, NBC 

— bi Stimulating, thought-provoking dis- 

1c { 






cussions of current social, political, and 
classroom§ economic issues. 

es of you :00-2:30 p.m. Washington Story, ABC 
Through dramatizations and personal 

explanations by responsible public fig- 





ucation ures, vital issues facing the country are 
> if you amg analyzed and explained. 

- about )0-6:30 p.m. The Human Adventure, 

MBS 

ce of Edu Produced in cooperation with the 
general ia University of Chicago, this program won 
: . | the 1944 Peabody Award as radio’s out- 
re a statio 


standing educational series. It dramatizes 
significant developments in science, art, 
. Office Gand practical living. 

it. of Doct.gg.7 30 p.m. Opinion 
0 cents. MBS 

William Bf A panel of civilian experts, headed by 
art, $3. Tell Leo Cherne, answers questions of serv- 
tional radi) icemen in an effort to bring the home 
front and the fightmg forces closer to- 


R. Month gether. 
on for Edgpi00-9:30 p.m. Radio Reader’s Digest, 


a Salle Sty ©BS 
Variety program featuring songs, 
stories, interviews, with emphasis on 
human interest. 
0:00-11:00 p.m. Theater Guild, ABC 
Great plays of the. Theater Guild are 
presented with the original cast, insofar 
as possible. 
throughot :30-11:00 p.m. We, the People, CBS 
ied out by Human interest program featuring 
entral Hight mterviews with newsworthy and note- 
“f worthy people. 


Requested, 


School 


ocal histo 
excite 


gh: 1:30-12:00 Midnight. The Pacifi 
akeets0-12: idnight. e acific 

os D Story, NBC 

find out a Historical series relating the influence 


of developments in the Far East on U. S. 


alem’s e@ 
’ and world affairs. 


igh histo 











trips, the 
xing amoun90-3:30 p.m. Monday through Friday. 
iaterial. Best Sellers, ABC 





»y the s Dramatizations of the most popular 
strated witlfturrent novels. One complete book is 

landmark @ramatized each week in five broadcasts. 
n edited bARIS-3:30 p.m. Michael Scott Presents, 
. Ferris Tibg CBS 

Narrative-dramatic presentation of 
world’s great novels, currently presenting 
The Three Musketeers. 


)-5:30 p.m. American School of the 
Air — Story of America, CBS 

The development of life on the Amer- 
fan continent is traced from prehistoric 
mes up to the present, from a social 
d economic viewpoint. Nov. 5, “Penn’s 
periment”; Nov. 12, “The Case of 
Bter Zenger”; Nov. 19, “The First 
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i times are Eastern Standard Time) 


= RADIO PROGRAMS FOR NOVEMBER 


Thanksgiving”; Nov. 26, “Through the 
Cumberland Gap.” 


8:00-8:30 p.m. Cavalcade of America, 


NBC 

Top stars of stage and screen fea- 
tured weekly in dramatic radio enter- 
tainment about the America of today 
and yesterday. 


9:30-10:00 p.m. Information Please, 


NBC 


Wit and wisdom in the celebrated 
quiz show. 


Teese Cay 


5:00-5:30 p.m. American School of the 


Air — Gateways to Music, CBS 

Great music with dramatized incidents 
from the lives of the composers, music 
that speaks for foreign lands and _ peo- 
ples, and seasonal music. Some pro- 
grams will take up the development of 
musical forms. Nov. 6, String Orchestra; 
Nov. 13, The Opera Carmen; Nov. 20, 
Thanksgiving; Nov. 27, South of the 
Border. 


9:30-10:00 p.m. This Is My Best, CBS 


Dramatizations of noted short stories, 
usually chosen by their authors. Holly- 
wood stars enact the leading roles. 


9:30-10:00 p.m. Doctors Talk It Over, 


ABC 

Milton Cross interviews eminent guest 
doctors on the very latest information on 
developments in the field of medical re- 
search and practice. 


9:30-10:15 p.m. American Forum of 


the Air, MBS 


Government, labor, business are 
brought together to discuss vital current 
issues under the direction of Theodore 


Granik. 
WEDNESDAY 


5:00-5:30 p.m. American School of the 


Air — March of Science, CBS 

Scientific achievements in many fields 
are dramatized. Nov. 7, Speeding Pro- 
duction; Nov. 14, Insect Killers; Nov. 
21, Vitamins at Work; Nov. 28, Wonder 
Drug. 


11:30-12:00 Midnight. Invitation to 


Music, CBS 

Well-known musicians appear on this 
program of classical music, featuring 
comparatively unfamiliar but important 
works of great composers. 


THURSDAY 


:00-5:30 p.m. American School of the 


Air — This Living World, CBS 
Dramatizations of questions of public 
interest, with a group of students dis- 
cussing each topic after the dramatiza- 
tion. Programs will relate to problems 
of the peace, international and domestic. 


7-T 


Nov. 1, America at the Polls; Nov. 8, 
German Future; Nov. 15, The Philip- 
pine Nation; Nov. 22, Food for Europe; 
Nov. 29, Permanent Military Training. 


8:00-8:30 p.m. Suspense, CBS 


Well-produced, vivid dramatic presen- 
tations of unusual stories. 


8:30-9:30 p.m. America’s Town Meet- 


ing, ABC 

The oldest audience-participation for- 
um program on the air, with discussions 
of important public issues by outstand- 
ing national leaders. Watch for Scho- 
lastic-NUEA debate broadcast on Com- 
pulsory Military Training, with student 
speakers, Nov. 20. 


11:30-12:00 Midnight. We Came This 


Way, NBC 

Part 2 of the historical broadcasts in 
the NBC University of the Air series, 
giving dramatic episodes in the lives of 
men who advanced the cause of liberty. 


. rR tO A YT 


5:00-5:30 p.m. American School of the 


Air — Tales from Far and Near, CBS 

Series dramatizing notable _ stories 
from classical and current literature. 
Nov. 2, Mickey, the Horse That Volun- 
teered; Nov. 9, New Road; Nov. 16, 
Q-Boat; Nov. 23, Mayflower Boy; Nov. 
30, In Desert Wilderness. 


$:30-9:00 p.m. Freedom of Opportu- 


nity, MBS 

Dramatic presentation of the life 
stories of America’s outstanding young 
men. 


11:30-12:00 Midnight. World’s Great 


Novels, NBC 

Literature course of the University of 
the Air. Nov. 2, Nov. 9, Nov. 16, 
Huckleberry Finn; Nov. 23, Nov. 30, 
The Cloister and the Hearth. 


SATURDAY 


9:00-9:30 a.m. Home Is What ‘ou 


Make It, NBC 

One of the University ot the Air 
series covering important phases of home 
making. 


10:30-11:00 a.m. Rainbow House, MBS - 


Scholastic participates in two broad- 
casts a month, on the first and third 
Saturdays, featuring high school forum 
discussions of the Institute of Student 
Opinion poll, and readings of student 
poetry. 


2:00-2:15 p.m. Of Men and Books, CBS 


Critic John Mason Brown reviews cur- 
rent books and interviews their authors. 


7:00-7:30 p.m. Our Foreign Policy, 


NBC 

University of the Air series. Officials 
of State Department, Congressional and 
other important Government leaders dis- 
cuss timely issues in international 


affairs. 














Hs mind has wandered off the high- 
road. It is meandering along the profit- 
less little lanes of inattention. He isn’t 
listening. He isn’t learning. Mentally, 
he is playing hookey. 

But you can get his undivided atten- 
tion — and hold it—when you use 
motion pictures as teaching tools. You 
can make learning an adventure — 
you can stimulate him to reading and 
research—you can broaden the 
horizons of his mind with authentic 


classroom films, 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 
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Encyclopaedia Britannica Classroom 
Films and Silent Teaching Films now 
provide the most complete and au- 
thentic collection of sound and silent 
teacher-tested films available — on 
reasonable terms. 

Each film is accompanied by a 
Teacher’s Handbook, scientifically 
compiled to co-ordinate the film ma- 
terial with the teaching program. Also 
Visual Learning Guides for classroom 
utilization of film content are available 
with many sound films. 


Even with a small budget, yo 
school can own a film library — ng 
— when you need it — by taking 
vantage of our new “Lease-to-O 
plan. You can have the right film 
at the right place — and the right tin 
Yet payments on a year-to-year b 
are as low as film rentals — frequent 
lower. Most important of all, the 
no liability beyond the budget year. 
2 or 3 or 4 years, the films becot 
yours. Fill in the coupon below am 
mail it today. 


eee re tet ete ne ne ee eee 


pg ey BRITANNICA FILMS INC., Dept. 4-K 
. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6, Illinois 


te send me, without cost or obligation 


C) Catalog of Encyclopaedia Britannica Classroom Films 
C Catalog of Silent Teaching Films 

C0 A sample Visual Learning Guide 

0 Information on ‘‘Lease-to-Own"’ Plans 





(Nome) 





(Your Position) 





(Nome of School) 





( Address of School) 
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